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HENRY A. RILEY, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


No. 2i Park Row, New York City. 


‘}F"Collections made and titles searched in all 
parts of the Eeast. 9-5 10-5 





C. McKibbin, R. H. Vosburg, J. McKibbin. 
Chambers McKibbin, J. McKibbin, 
late of Merchant’s Hotel, Phil. 


CIRARD HOUSE, 
NieKIBBIN, VOSBURC & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
hoo 


Nicollet Etouse, 
McKIBBIN & VOSBURG, 


8-9 9-9 Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 
HARVEY’S CRAMMARS 
ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 


Andrews’ Constitution. 


pes Send for Catalogues of these and other 
Text Books.“@3 
WILSON, HINELE & CO. 
Cincinnati : : New York. 
exmmaras 


Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 





The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ves below any other series. 
N. B.. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
III. Sid os nice deee veces é cae sccvsnrnesees 50 
I as oases keen seabaneeneund+sox shan 50 
Common School Edition........ chess cccncodae ae 
Counting House Edition............2........ 3 00 
Ee wvvedsancteduestiguarhudececeat: seteseand 200 


Asample copy of either book for exumina- 
tion, will be sent by mail on receipt of half price 
~—or the five books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


8-8 9-3 209 N. Fourth st., St. Louis, Mo. 





AN INDISPENSABLE WORK FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


0 
Tae TRUE ORDER OF ' STUDIES, 
BY THE REV. THOMAS HILL, D. D., 


(Formerly President of Harvard College). 
12mo, Cloth. Price. $1 25. 











**To older Teachers and Educators, the simple announcement of sueh a work by Dr. Hill, 
will be sufficient to attract their attention. * * * In his ‘True Order of Studies,’ we have in 
plain, simple English, the most practical, compact, and at the same time profoundly philosoph- 
ical exposition of the fundamental ‘process of education it has been our fortune to meet in any 
language.’’—[New England Journal of Education. 


**A volume illuminated by the most brilliant of imaginations—and containing the rarest hints 
upon,the simplest and most beautiful methods of handling the most diflicult;subjects. 


For profound analysis in educational matters, for simplicity in illustrations and fertility ot 
invention the author has.no equal. * * * * To many readers the book will be the beginning 
of a new intellectual life.’’—[E. HUNT, Supt. Schools, Portland, Maine. 


(a COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL LISTS.£) 


With specimen; of pages of ‘‘Science Series’? and ‘‘German Classics,’? and description of at- 
lases, sent on receipt of stamp. 


For sale by;all dealers, and sent free by mail on receipt of price, by 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
ie fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, New York. 


Poughkeepsie Military Institute, 


POUGHKEEPSIE-ON-THE.HUDSON. 
Hu. S. JEWETT, A. M., Principal. 


rs 
The appointments of this institution are first-class. 
colleges, West Point, and the Naval School. 





Boys are fitted for business, for our best 
The uniform is of a dark blue broadcloth, cut simi- 
lar to that of West Point. Lessen3in music, dancing, drawing, and modern languages, by the 
best of instructors. Vocal music free. It is nowin the 14th year of a highly prosperous exist- 
ence. Situated about one mile from Vassar College. Terms, per annum, $450. 9-5 9-8 


THE CENTENNIAL 
National Institute, 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL GROUNDS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Opening July 4, 1876, and continuing eight weeks, with daily Sessions, 
from 8 to 10 o’clock A. M. 





Instruction in Industrial Art, Primary Methods, Language Lessons, 
Elocution, Pedagogy, and LECTURES on the Educational Problems of 
the Times, by eminent Educators. (For circulars and other infermation, 


address GEO. P. BEARD, Atlas Hotel, Philadelphia. 


9-5 





$77 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, 
Male and Female. in their locality. 
Terms and OUTFIT FREE. ess 
VICKERY & Co. Augusta, Maine. 94 97 
CHRONI Diseases Cured. — 
4 New paths marked out by that 
lainest of all books—‘‘Plain Home Talk and 
edical Common Sense’’—nearly 1,000 pages, 
200 illustrations, by Dr. E. B. Foote, of 120 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Purchasers of this book 
are at liberty to consult-its author, in person or 
by mail, FREE. Price by mail, _ prepaid 
$3 25. Contents tables free. gents wanted. 


HURRAY HILL PUBLISHING CO., (Joun P. 
JEWETT, Manager), 129 E. 28th st., N. XY. 9-3-5 


AGENTS WANTED:::: 
ictionary of 
Christian Antiquities 


in Conti ofthe “ Dieti y ofthe Bible.” By Dr. Wm, 


f 
Bmith. 300 I!lustrations. Circulars and full information free, 


Address A. G. NETTLETON & CO. Chicago, ll. or Cincinnati,O, 
9-5 9-7 


STUDENTS, NOTICE! 
SALARY! SALARY! 


BOOK AGENTS! We will pay stipu- 
t lated Salary and ex- 
penses to canvassers of experience and ability, 
and will make the employment permanent to 
the right parties. We want no investment of 
eg we wap agence energy and reliability. 
ddress us, carefully giving age, experience, 
names of books canvassed, when last at work, 
how many sold in any month. 
State salary —— to begin with. Guar- 
antee Publishing Co., corner of Third and’ St. 
Charles street, St. Louis, Mo. 9-4 9-6 

















THE WESTERN, 


Devoted to the interests of Literature, Educa- 
tion, and Art; H. H. Morgan, Editor, P. O. 
Box 2422, St. Louis, Mo. Subscription $2 per 
annum, to single copies 20 cents. Clubs of five 
or more supplied at $1 a year; an extra copy for 
each ten subscribers. 





To SUBSCRIBERS—The Western will alm to re- 
present the various intellectual interests of St. 
Louis, and in addition to present in the form ot 
original articles the best results in all flelds ot 
intellectual effort. It addresses itself to those 
who value thought upon subjects literary, edu- 
cational, er in the fine arts, and in addition to 
its articles will furnish each month reliable re- 
views of valuable books literary, scientific and 
educational, together. with notices of the more 
valuable articles in the leading magazines. 


To ADVERTISERS—The Western will be found 
to be one of the very best mediums for any ad- 
vertisements intended to reach the more studi- 
ous portion of the people. Circulars showing 
the range, extent, and nature of The Western’s 
circulation, will be sent upon application. 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


The American Educational Series 
of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &c., &. 

Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress O. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of THe Ecxiectic EpvucaTIONAL SERIES, 137 
Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 








8-3-c 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Hadley’s Language 
Series, &c. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 


Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, Freneh’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hooker’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-¢ 

Hurd & Houghton, New York: The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, publish Colburn’s 
Arithmetic, Gilman’s admirable First Steps in 
English Literature and General History, Pick- 
ering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation, and 
the best editions of standard authors, like Mac- 
aulay, Dickens, &.; the only complete cdition 
of Smith’s Bible Dictionary; and the Atlantic 
Monthly, the leading literary magazine of Amer- 
ica. Catalogue sent free to any address. 8-5c 

















Ginn Brothers, Boston, publish Al- 
len & Greenough’s popular Latin Series, Good- 
win & Leighton’s Greek, ‘*Our World,’’ a phys- 
ical and political geography complete in two 
books. Boston Music Course of Chartsand Mu- 
sic Reader, Latin and Greek Lexicons, ete Ad- 
dress as above, or M. W. Hazen, 54 and 56 Mad- 
ison street, Chicago. 8-5-c 


D. Appleton & Co.’s Publications. 
—Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Krusi’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enbos’s Works, Morse’s Zoology, Youman’s 
Chemistry, Harkness’ Latin. Address 
S. H. BLEWETT, Agent, 
407 N. Fourth street, St. Louis. 





9-1 10-1 








LEADINC SCHOOLS. 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 








Washington University, St. Louis. 





Courses or Stupy: 


I. Course leads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
ll. hs ee oe Mechanical Eng’r. 
Ill. Chemist. 

le ies Eng’r of Mines. 
¥. Architect. 
Vi. Bach’r of Science. 

The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For turther information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


The United States Law Association 


AND COLLECTION UNION, 
No. 210 N. Third street, St. Louis. 
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AKES collections and transacts legal busi- 

ness of every kind, at —_ point in the 
United States or Europe, through its attorneys 
and correspondents, each of whom has _ been 
highly recommended as prompt, able and effi- 
cient. Preliminary investigations of claims will 
be made without charge. Fee: and commission 
moderate. Consult or address 


J.P. COLBY, 
Attorney at Law and Director for Missouri. 
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Where Advertising Contracts can be made 


WANTED. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


A pleasant and profitable way for 
teachers to spend their vacations. 


J. H. CHAMBERS & CO., 


305 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 
9-5 9-6 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACULTY: 


Rev. William G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Henry Hitchcock, A.M. LL. D., Prof. of 
Real Prop. Law, and Provost of the Law De- 
artment 


Albert Todd, A. M., Lecturer on the Law of 
Real Property, as — to Conveyancing. 
Alexander Martin, A. M. Prof. of International 
Admirality, Marine Ins. and Maritime Law. 
Samuel Reber, A. M., Prof. of the History and 

Science of Law, Cons. Law, Torts, Equity 
and Successions. 
John M. Krum, A.M., Lecturer on Criminal 


Law. 
George A. Madill, A. M., Prof. of Real Prop. 
Law 


Chester H. Krum, A. B., Prof. of the Law of | 
Pleading, Prac. and Evi., Corps. and Domes- | 
tic Relations. 

George M. Stewart, A. M., Prof. of the Law of 
Contracts, Sales, Bills and Notes and Bail- 
ments, and Dean of Law Faculty. 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 13, 1875. 


TUITION: 


Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address * 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Pocaity, 

203 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Office Desks 


c 

















OFFICE CHAIRS 


Of all kinds, for 


Teachers and Offices. 


For circular and turther information, address 
with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 








11 N. Seventh Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED! 
TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 


The Great Men of God 


Biographies of Patriarchs, Prophets, Kings, 
and Apostles. A concise Bible History and 
Gallery of Sacred Portraits. Also for Our New 
Pictorial Family Bible, 1300 Pictorial 
Illustrations. Address, 


TEACHERS 


Can make their vacation profitable by securing 
an agency fer the Book of the Centennial, The 


HISTORY 


OF OUR COUNTRY. 
Best selling book ever issued. Address 
J. H. CHAMBERS & CO., 
9-5 9-6 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
EsTELW’s 
Programme Clock, 


The Greatest Invention of the 
Nineteenth Century. 





St. Louis Bible Publishing Co.; 


9-5 9-6 305 Locust Street, St. Louis. 








INDIAN RELICS. 


Ihave a valuable collection of Indian relics, 
comprising 


ONE THOUSAND ARROWS, 


of all sizes, from the tiny to the large; stone 
tomahawks, spear points, &c., which I will dis- 
pose of on favorable terms. For further infor- 
mation address GEO. H. KING, 
County Commissioner, Hermann, Gasconade 
County, Missouri. 9-5 9-7 





EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Address, with stamp for reply, 
J.B. MERWIN, 


Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 


‘*Language cannot express my appreciation of 
the value of the Programme Clock.’’ 
L. SWARM, 
Principal Schools, Belleville, Il. 
All other kinds of clocks for Schools also on 
hand. Forcirculars, prices, etc., address with 
stamp, J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-3 St. Louis, Mo. 


HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLACH BOARDS. 


11 North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. 




















Directions for Use. 


First—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


Szconp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, from three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider the better. 


Tuinp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 

FourtH—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand- 


from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. 


paper (rubbing the grit 
For re-painting an old 
If applied to the wall, three coats. 


——o 





Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
xclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor, 


made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several imitations, none 
can produce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


Itisthe only surface that wili not glaze. 


N. B.—Thousands of testimonials like the following, 


received i 
aes’ ived in proof of superiority of this 


_ James P. Slade, County Superintendent of St. Clair county, Ills., says: **Nearly two 
years since, for the purpose of testing several of the various articles used in the making of Black- 
board surface, five or six diffierent preparations were used in repairing our boards and makin 

new Blackboard surface; and, now that sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to judge of their 
merits, I have no hesitation in nee that Holbrook’s Slating is by far the best. It does not be- 
come glossy, crack orscale off. I ean furrher affirm that it does improve, as you claim it will, by 
use. Ut all the preparations thus tested, yours has given, and continues to give, entire satisfac- 


tion. For this reason I shall take pleasure in recommending it as I may have opportunity. 
J. P. SLADE,” 


It will Last Ten Years. 
3" Keep the can well corked. A galion will cover about 250 square fect. Brushes furnished 


it desired. Sample as applied to papersent by mail on application. Send for circular of Black- 
board Erasers, and everything else needed in your school, Address, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. |! North Seventh street. St. Louis, Mo. 
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HON. E. B. NEELY. 
HE croakers who say that ability 
is not appreciated in educational 
work should read the following which 
we clip from the St. Joseph “‘Herald”: 

“The election of Prot. E. B. Neely 
to the superintendency of the St. Jo- 
seph public schools Thursday night 
for the thirteenth time was a deserved 
compliment to a worthy man and a 
just appreciation of his high qualifi- 
cations and valuable services. His 
re-election was unanimous, as it 
should have been. Mr. Neely has now 
been at the head of the public schools 
of St. Joseph for twelve consecutive 
years, and to him belongs chiefly the 
credit due for the excellent methods 
upon which they are conducted. The 
friends of the schools and popular 
education in St. Joseph have confi- 
dence Mr. Neely, and endorse the re- 
ward of his retention.” 

Since reading the above we have 
looked into the most creditable ex- 
hibit of school work the St. Joseph 
schools have forwarded to the Cen- 
tennial Committee for the Education- 
al Debartment of Missouri’s showing 
at Philadelphia, and we find, as we 
expected to find, the work compares 
very favorably with the best. St. 
Joseph should be proud of her 
schools! They are an honor to the 
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Eight editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 








THE pupils in the St. Louis public 
schools have been giving a series of 
concerts and exhibitions the past two 
weeks, which have greatly interested 
and delighted the people, as well they 
might, for the music has been of a 
high order and the declamation spe- 
cially fine. 

Mercantile Library Hall has been 
crowded at each entertainment, and 
while a good sum has been realized 
for the “Centennial Exhibition Fund’’ 
a far more valuable and practical 
work has been accomplished in the 
way of showing the taxpayers the 
culture and training which is being 
given the children. Over five hun- 
dred pupils, selected from some half- 
dozen different schools, each evening, 
under the leadership of the several 
music teachers employed by the 
school board, sang with a precision 
and power which must go far to set- 
tle the question, with the people at 
least, as to the value and efficiency of 
those who have charge of this special 
branch of education. 

The influence for good of the musi- 
cal training which is being given to 
the forty thousand children in the 
public schools of this city, is beyond 
all computation, and that the culture 
is realand substantial, was evinced 
from the fact that on each occasion 
the several music teachers, each in 
turn, took the more than five hundred 
pupils through, without a break, not 
only difficult compositions, compris- 
ing songs, duets and choruses of our 
composers, but up into a most beauti- 
ful and perfect rendering of classical 
music by Von Weber and other great 





State. 


WE do not by any means endorse all 
that the writers for this journal say 
in the articles published over or un- 
der their own signature. 

We must necessarily give, in the 
discussion of the various phases of 
the question—“how best to educate 
the people,” a wide latitude of ex- 
pression, and temperate discussion 


| will not Injure any question. 








THE Centennial Exhibition, as our 
readers are aware, is to be formally 
opened May 10, and continue until 
November next—every day except 
Sunday. Weare glad the managers 
had the good sense and stamina to 
close the grounds to the public on 
Sunday. There is by far too much of 
a disposition manifested to ignore the 
law of God in regard to the proper 
observance of the Sabbath or seventh 
day, and if our friends from abroad 
come, they come expecting to obey 
our laws and conform to the require- 
ments of our institutions while here. 
The cessation of labor on Sunday is 
an American Christian Institution, to 
be observed as much during 1876 as 
any other year. 








WE cannot afford space to publish 
the complaints which come to us from 
all directions in regard to the “‘thief,” 
A. B. Israel, and his agents. He has 
been exposed often before, and school 
officers ought by this time to know 
better than to fool away the money 
of the people, these hard times, in 
patronizing this swindle by paying 
four or five times as much for goods 
as would be charged for the same 
article by reputable and responsible 
houses in St. Louis. If our teachers 
and school officers would read more, 
they would keep better posted, and 
save the cost of papers many times 
over. 

School officers and editors will do 
the public an essential service, if they 
will republish the warning given in 
our last issue by Dr. Shannon, State 
Superintendent of Schools, against 
this thief, A. B. Israel, and his agents. 

Israel has been swindling the pub- 
lic for years in this same way, and 
Hon. Newton Bateman, while State 
Superintendent of Illinois, published 





artists.’ 





the scoundrel as a thief and a robber. 


We hope Dr. Shannon’s article, enti- 
tled “An Outrageous Swindle,” will 
find its way into every paper in the 
State. 








WE are obliged to reject a number 
of articles because they simply and 
only find fault with the school law 
and school officers. Almost any one 
can find fault. There is no virtue or 
help in simply finding fault. If you 
can suggest a practical remedy for exs 
isting evils you will do an essential 
service. Thisis what we need now— 
a remedy for the evil—give us the 
remedy. Articles which show the 
better way—articles which inspire— 
articles which teach. There is al- 
ways room for these—if not, we will 
make room, if we have to enlarge 
again. 








— Every friend of education should 
use his utmost influence to secure the 
nomination for the Legislature of the 
ablest advocates of popular educa- 
tion. 

— Judge Mitchel decided that wo- 
men are inelligible to the office of 
County Superintendent in Iowa. 
Immediately the Legislature enacted 
that “‘no person shall be deemed inel- 
ligible by reason of sex, to any school 
office in the State of Iowa.” Sensible! 
Iowa has eleven female County Su- 
perintendents. 








In the Unitsd States there are about 
seven millions of youths ot school 
age. Atleast one-half of this num- 
ber do not appear on the schoo] reg- 
ister, either because they have not 
the opportunity or have not the incli- 
nation. Three millions and a half of 
children are absent from school. The 
thought is appalling. What a mass 
of ignorance and worthlessness to be 
turned loose upon the country. These 
ranks will fill our jails and penitenti- 
aries and supply the gallows with 
hardened victims for the next genera- 
tion. Crime and ignorance go hand 
in hand. We will reap the harvest in 
due time. 








WILL you when writing to adver- 
tisers, please say you saw their adver- 
tisement in this journal? It will be 





a mutual benefit so to do. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. ¥ 


BY DEXTER A. HAWKINS. 


VHE “Act to secure to children 
the benefits of elementary edu- 
cation ”’ in the State of New York has 
been in operation neaaly a year. The 
Superintendent of Truancy for the 
city of New York, Mr. Alexander M. 
Stanton, a gentleman of ripe culture 
and deeply interested in public edu- 
cation, has just made his first annual 
report to the Board of Education. It 
covers ten months of practical opera- 
tion of the law, namely, from March 
to January. In this great city it took 
two months—January and February 
—to organize the necessary machin- 
ery to put the law in force. 

The truant officers in applying this 
law have thus far used almost exclu- 
sively moral rather than legal means. 
They made the people acquainted 
with its requirements, and endeavor- 
ed to give them a tasté of its benefits 
before proceeding to rigorous en- 
forcement. 
education feared that such a law 
could not be enforced at all, or, if en- 
forced, that it would excite great op- 
position. The Superintendent of Tru- 
ancy, onthe other hand, was of the 
opinion that the law itself was per- 
fectly practicable, easily enforced, and 
so beneficent in its operations that it 
had only to be made known to pa- 
reuts to become almost universally 
popular. The result has already 
proved that he was quite correct. 

In order to carry out the law at all, 
it became necessary first to take a 
census of all the school children in 
the city between the ages of eight 
and fourteen, their residences, and 
the names of their parents or custo- 
dians. From the fact that the Board 
of Education never, in its whole his- 
tory, had taken a census of the school 
children of the city, though in other 
parts of the State it is now taken an- 
nually, they were quite at a loss how 
to do it, and spent more time and la- 
bor than was necessary, and obtained 
at Jast a very imperfect census. But, 
such as it was, it enabled the truant 
officers by the first of March te com- 
mence operations. The city was di- 
vided into eight distrists, and a tru- 
ant agent appointed for each. These 
agents are presided over and directed 
by Mr. Stanton, to whom, as Super- 
intendent of Truancy, they report 
weekly. 

Notice of the law and of its gene- 


ral requirements was given at every. 


house in the city. The police to some 
extent aided the truant officers. 
Through the census list of children 
coming within the law, and the daily 
reports of the public schools, the 
agents were soon able to get track of 
a large number of absentees in each 
district. Notices were immediately 
served upon their parents or custo- 
dians. If this did not cause the at- 
tendance of the pupil, the truant 
agent then visited in person the home 
of the truant, investigated the cause 
of his absence, and, unless it was one 
of the causes allowed by law, requir- 
ed him to attend school. The amount 
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of labor of this character perfornted 
by the truaut agents appears by the 
following table: 


Number of children kept home by parents. 2,270 
Number kept home by sickness............ 1,520 
Number kept home by poverty............. 
Number whose residence could not be 

found 


Total number not classed as truants....... 
Number of truants returned to school..... 
Number of habitual truants returned to 

EH he Eee a wuhsy es seen dba yes ssoee 
Number of non-attendants placed in school 1,121 
Number withdrawn from school........... 
Number of destitute children supplied with 

clothing, and thereby enabled to attend 


z 


26 
Number of children committed to the care 
of the Commissioners of Charities and 
ee ee ee eer 
Number of children committed to the So- 
ciety for the Reformation of Juvenile De- 
linquents 16 


No. placed in and withdrawn from school 4,194 
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Nationality of the parents of those 
enumerated in the above table: 

American, 1,091; German, 1,434; 
Irish, 4,457; other nationalities, 753 ; 
unknown, 2,453 ; total, 10,180. 

To the happy surprise of the truant 
agents, they soon found that the pa- 
rents, instead of opposing their ef- 
forts, were ready to aid them in every 
way in their power; and in many in- 
stances the parents themselves would 
send to the truant officer to come and 
help them put their children in 
school. Every parent, however poor, 
is desirous to have his children get on 
better in the world than he has him- 
self. After being long enough in this 
country to understand the spirit of 
our institutions, and the open and 
free road to success that.lies before 
every one here who is willing to trav- 
el in it, he sees that the first and 
surest guaranty of prosperity and 
comfort is education; and that the 
only way to raise his boy from the 
lowest grade of human occupation to 
a higher, more lucrative, comfortable 
aud respectable employment, is to 
send him to school. The parent, 
from his own hard experience, sees 
and feels this more than the child; 
hence the parents are the first con- 
verts to the wisdom and beneficence 
of this law. 

The above table shows the remark- 
able fact, that in more than half of 
the cases of truancy investigated, the 
parents are Irish. A table has just 
been compiled of all the arrests made 
in this city for the last fifteen years, 
and the nationality of the parties ar- 
rested. It turns out that more than 
half of all the parties arrested in this 
city within the last fifteen years are 
Irish. The tables of illiteracy and 
pauperism of the city show that a 
similar proportion of the paupers and 
illiterates are of this race also. 

The Irish for centuries, down to 
a very short time, at home, have had 
no system of free public schools sim- 
ilar to what we have in this country. 
They have grown up for generations 
under a system of parochial schools 
and parochial education. While this 
is a great deal better than none at all 
—and hence the parties who estab- 
lished it, in countries that were with- 





out free public schools, deserve great 
credit for so doing—yet it is in no 
country to be compared in its results 
with a government system of free 
public schools like what prevails in 
all the free school States of our coun- 
try. 

The Irish possess uo lack of capac- 
ity for education, and for acquiring 
wealth, and for keeping out of the 
hands of the police. It is only neces- 
sary for them to live a generation or 
two in this country, so as to become 
thoroughly Americanized in their 
habits and education, and to grow up 
under a rigorous system of public 
schools, instead of a lax method of 
parochial training, to show very dif- 
ferent results in the tables of illite- 
racy, pauperism, and crime. It is a 
very encouraging fact that so -many 
Irish pdrents appeal to the truant offi- 
cers every day to aid them in com- 
pelling their children to go to school. 
Mr. Stanton says: 

“Tt is in all cases left with parents 
to decide what schools they desire to 
have their children attend, and no 
discrimination is ever made in favor 
of any of the free charitable schools 
of our city. I wish here to acknow- 
ledge the valuable services rendered 
by the Children’s Aid Society and 
the Female Guardian Society. They 
have clothed and cared for a number 
of children whose abject poverty was 
brought to their notice by the agents 
of this department, and who, had it 
not been for their timely aid, would 
have been unable to attend school. 
Cases of truancy are regularly re- 
ported from their schools, and receive 
the same care and attention as those 
from our public schools. There have 
been placed in these schools 227 chil- 
dren, and in the parochial schools 
235. From the parochial schools no 
reports were received. The agents 
are, however,occasionally called upon 
to look after cases of truancy among 
the children attending them.” 

Whenever it is found that the child 
cannot be controlled by its parents, 
they are persuaded themselves to se- 
lect some reformatory institution for 
their child, and to place him there, 
instead of having him brought before 
the court and committed by a magis- 
trate. In this way, in alarge number 
of cases, the desired result is attain- 
ed without resort to the courts. 

During the ten months eighty-sev- 
en complaints were made before the 
police justices, warrants issued, and 
the habitual truants arrested, brought 
before them, and disposed of as fol- 
lows: 

Number of children committed to care of 

Commissioners of Public Charities and 





SPOON ows os -veuteScvg pinnae sssbhsoune> 44 
IE re svi. 0 i085} fo deep ion kbaddanscsbenese 26 
Ns is cie ashi isdiaseenaonaedoiinkreses 8 
Captured and returned..................... 3 
ES to Serer Reames See aoe 5 
Committed to House of Refuge for theft, 

on complaint of Warden, while under 

sentence for truansy .........0..0secsccce 2 

WOME: oy 5s 0ta hb ba ioe eeckcanstladienbie 44 
Number of children committed to the care 

of the Society for Reformation of Juve- 

ND SPOUIIOIED, 6 5 ho oss 0506 ba necinaive 16 
Ee en or ere ers 3 








The nationalities of the parents of 
those committed are: Irish, 41; Eng- 
lish, 4; German, 6; Scotch,1; Amer- 
ican, 6; Jews, 2. 

The object of the truant officers in 
bringing cases before the courts is 
purely reformatory; and so good is 
the effect of this law in this direction 
that it has already been found that 
the children released from the insti- 
tutions to which they were tempora- 
rily committed are now regular in 
their attendance upon school, aud ex- 
emplary in their conduct. 

Number of warrants procured............. 
SOE CUTIE, oo. nan sce cscesccccscees 
Complaints withdrawn by order of Super- 

intendent 5 

Number of complaints dismissed by justice 7 
3 
3 


Number placed on probation by justice... 
Number of warrants not yet served 


The registered number of pupils in 
the public primary and grammar 
schools in February 1874, was 106,302 ; 
the number in Nov., 1875, was 115,129. 
The industrial schools show a similar 
increase. The parochial schools have 
also very largely increased their at- 
tendance, although, from their not 
being under government supervision, 
we have no definite statistics ; but, 
from the best information obtained 
by the Superintendent of Truancy, it 
is safe to assume that in one year this 
law has added 15,000 to the number 
of children receiving regular instruc- 
tion, either in public or private 
schools, in the city of New York 
alone. 

The daily average attendance in the 
public primary, grammar, and indus- 
trial schools has increased 7,614 in ten 
mouths; or, in other words, in ten 
mouths, and at an expense for that 
period of only $14,355 83, nearly 8,000 
children have been induced to aban- 
don a course of idleness and vagran- 
cy, fitting them to become paupers 
and criminals, and to enter upon a 
life of industry and instruction, such 
as will prepare them to become thrif- 
ty, intelligent and law-abiding citi- 
zens. The Superintendent goes on to 
say that— 

This flattering result is due in a 
large degree to the enforcement of the 
compulsory education law, and it 
may from year to year be steadily 
and greatly increased without mate- 
rially adding to the expense, simply 
by amore systematic application of 
the law. 

1. We must by an annual census of 
school children learn how many chil- 
dren come within the law, where 
they reside, and who are their pa- 
rents and custodians. 

2. For the purpose of this law, if 
for no other, the city should be divi- 
ded into school districts, and each 
child be required to be accounted for 
at the school of his district. If he is 


to attend any other school than this 
he should be required to have a per- 
mit so to do, and to have this and the 
number of the school where he is at- 
tending entered upon the record of 
the district to which he by residence 
belongs. 
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The results so far achieved encour- 
age further efforts in the same direc- 
tion; and with the aid of larger ex- 
perience, and additional legislation if 
any be needed, it may be hoped that 
the largest expectations of the pro- 
moters of compulsory education will 
be realized. 

New York, 1876. 


“THE PUPIL.” 

E come now to consider the ob- 

ject upon which and for which 
the teacher is to labor. The child is 
a compound being, compound of body 
and mind. It is with the mind more 
than with the body, that the teacher 
is concerned ; and yet he finds such‘an 
intimate connection between the men- 
tal and physical organism, that he is 
compelled to give careful attention to 
the health and care of the body. The 
body is the only instrument through 
which the mind manifests itself, and 
it is with the manifestations thus 
made that the teacher is concerned. 
The ease and freedom, and to a large 
extent, the character of the mind’s 
actions, depend upon the condition of 
the body; and this depends largely 
upon the amount and quality of food, 
clething, exercise, and air. The last 
two of these are under the immediate 
control of the teacher during the at- 
tendance of the child at school, and 
the first two can, toa greater or less 
extent, be modified by his influence. 
Exercise and pure air at the proper 
temperature, are of paramount im- 
portance. Great pains should be tak- 
en by the builders of our school 
houses to so construct them, that an 
abundant supply of pure air, properly 
heated, should be constantly admitted 
to each room, and the impure air as 
constantly withdrawn. Our teachers 
should become thoroughly conversant 
with the plans of heating and ventila- 
tion, and regulate their rooms accord- 
ingly. 

Such” physical exercise should be 
given by the practice of light gym- 
nastics, or otherwise, as the teacher 
in his discretion should deem benetic- 
ial. The object of these exercises is 
not to develop the muscle, but for 
rest; and they should be continued 
only long enough to give the recrea- 
tion needed. Much can be done to 
correct bad habits in dress, by judic- 
ious advice, privately given in most 
cases. Instructions upon the injuri- 
ous and beneficial effects of differént 
kinds of food and modes of dress, 
should be given from time to time. 

The mind—The teacher has to do 
chiefly with mind; and yet it isa re- 
markable fact that the average teach- 
er knows less of the nature and laws 
of mental growth and of mental ac- 
tivity, than of any other subject with 
which he has to deal. The man 
who should undertake to prescribe 
for the sick, having no knowledge of 
the physical organism, is not more of 
a quack than he, who, utterly ignor- 
ant of the science of mind, assumes 
to direct the development. and culti- 
vation of it. It is especially import- 
ant that the teacher should know in 
what the mind of the child differs 








from that of the adult, in order that 
the mistakes may not be made of at- 
tempting to nourish one upon the 
food alone adapted to theother. It is 
not my intention to do more than to 
suggest in a general way the prepara- 
tory work to be done by the teacher 
in this and some other departments ; 
but he whe would work intelligently 
must know the order of the develop- 
ment of the faculties of the intellect, 
and the method of instruetion adapt- 
ed to each stage. He must know 
something also of the laws of mem- 
ory, of imagination and of rea- 
son. Heshould understand the action 
of the mind in its three distinct man- 
ifestations of Intellect, Sensibility, 
and Will, and the order of their de- 
pendence, so as he may know how 
not only to obtain the intellectual re- 
sults desired, but also to secure the 
greatest possible development of the 
moral nature as well. Every success- 
ful teacher of long experience has 
unconsciously learned much of this 
from observation, just as the person 
with a natural taste for music or 
painting will, by constant practice, 
learn without a master the fundamen- 
tal rules of his art. E. W. 


WASHINGTON, Ind. 


Psychology of Intellectual Culture. 


BY L. F. SOLDAN. 





N our schools a sacred regard is 

paid to the facts. The teachers 
are told what facts they must teach. 
The greater part of the recitation, or 
maybe the whole recitation, is devot- 
ed to examining whether the pupils 
know. the facts of the lesson, the 
written examinations of the week are 
to show what facts are remembered, 
the review questions call for the facts 
of the study. The school compares 
its work with the work of other 
schools by means of general written 
examinations, which, according to the 
nature of examinations, must test the 
facts. I mention this, not in the way 
of criticism ; on the contrary, school 
instruction that does not lay the pro- 
per stress upgn fact knowledge is 
next to valueless; but I speak of it in 
order to show that while the side of 
material culture is able to take care 
of itself, we ought to inquire into 
the other just as necessary side of 
education, that of formal culture. 

Education that looks to material 
culture is satisfied if a pupil remember 
afact. Education that will lead to 
formal culture inquires: In what way 
can I by the presentation of this fact 
make the pupil active? What can I 
make the pupil do with this fact be- 
sides remembering it? What fac- 
ulties can I cause to be active in 
addition to memory and language? 
Although material culture is accom- 
panied by some formal culture at any 
rate itis the duty of the educator to 
inquire how can it be made to yield 
all the formal culture that is possible 
in connection with it. 

If we hear complaints that school 
instruction does too little for the cul- 
ture side of human nature, I hold that 
the meaning of this is not that public 





opinion asks for the addition of a few 
more studies, but it demands that the 
present studies be taught in such a 
way that they give training beyond 
mechanical memory training and the 
corresponding stereotype expression 
by language. All instruction must 
result in both material and formal 
culture; if it does not, it is one-sided 
and not of high order. Trained abil- 
ity without the basis of knowledge is 
about as poor a result of school edu- 
cation as a knowledge of facts with- 
out the ability to use them. The pu- 
pil must be taught not only the data 
of science but must learn what to do 
with ‘them. No fact must be passed 
over before it has been used as much 
as possible to call the pnpil’s mental 
powers into activity. Knowledge 
must be converted into skill,spontane- 
ous action into habit. Knowledge is 
the raw material out of which thought 
is made, but it is not thought itself. 
In considering what kind of culturea 
study. can be made to give, we must 
see what powers of the mind can be 
made active by it. 


The principal phases of the intellect 
in the acquisition of knowledge are 
Perception, Couception, Thought; 
and the test whether instruction has 
been imparted in such a way that not 
knowledge alone but also culture be 
the result, is, that each of these three 
faculties have been called into opera- 
tion in absorbing knowledge, as much 
as the character of the study allows. 
Not all knowledge can be gained 
through perception—instruction in 
history, for instance, must appeal to a 
higher faculty, that of conception. 
But as a rule whatever our education 
wishes to convert into thought must 
lead to it by appealing to the lower 
faculty and by making its transition 
to thought thence. Not that percep- 
tion is higher than thought, for one 
thought embodies the truth of a 
thousand perceptions; but that 
thought is conditioned by perception. 
Beginning with infancy one act of 
perception clings to other acts of per- 
ception in endless chains and groups. 
Then the mind unites these groups 
into images which show the type of 
all kindred perception in one unity. 
Thus the mind by its own activity 
oversteps the limits of the sensuous 
world and forms conceptions out of 
the raw material of perception. Con- 
ception is the order which the mind 
brings into the chaos of sensuous per- 
ception. Subsequent to this process 
in place of the mental image that 
unites the typical features of all per- 
ceptions, the mind creates a sign to 
stand for the{picture : mind invents the 
word. In remembering the word in- 
stead of the mental image the mind 
rejects the last vestige of the sensuous 
and now possesses an idea that is al- 
together the product of mental work. 
We have traced the acquisition of the 
sensuons fact to the point where the 
sensuous element vanishes and the 
word, the creation of imagination, 
takes its place. There is no more im- 
portant activity than this; without 
this }.rocess culture is illusory. The 
mind must find sufficient practice in 








coining the perception into the gold 
of conception and thought. Ifa mis- 
taken educational theory hurries over 
this process it cuts off the mainspring 
of intellectual life by discarding alto- 
gether the action of perception and by 
appealing directly to conception, or 
word memory, the result will be the 
mere shadow of information, a kind 
of sham culture. Thought is the 
slowly ripening fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of which perception is the 
root, without which it will wither. 
The subject-matter, as far as it can be 
taught to children, is of perceptive 
nature. Toteach perceptive truth by 
disregarding perception is like teach- 
ing the blind the theory of colors by 
means of musical sounds. Not Per- 
cepts and Concepts are to be taught, 
but the acts of conception and per- 
ception. Not the concept and per- 
cept of others are the exclusive ma- 
terial out of which the mind is to be 
shaped, but it must build itself by be- 
ing made to torm perceptions, concep- 
tions and thoughts of its own and en- 
rich itself by its own growth. All 
these are dependent on the will, and 
their culture entails the culture of the 
character. 

A study gives mental culture in the 
degree it furnishes material for the 
exercise of these faculties. Hence 
studies ought to be taught not merely 
according to logical laws of science, 
but according to the psychological 
laws of the mind that is to grasp 
them. 
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ORE or less opposition to the 

school law is made on the 
ground of the expense of the super- 
vision. This opposition does not 
come from the intelligent and enter- 
prising citizens of ourState. It comes 
from men who know nothing about 
the school law or its workings. They 
care but little about the future pros- 
perity of the State. They love dark- 
ness rather than light, because ignor- 
ance has blinded their eyes. Office- 
seekers and place-hunters aim to pre- 
judice the people. What folly! 


The entire official expense of carry- 
ing on the school system during the 
years of 1873-4 was only 4 1-2 per cent 
of the money collected. For the 
years 1875-6 it will be less than 4 1-2 
per cent. Itisa little humiliating to 
Tennessee to allow Dr. Sears, Agent 
of the Peabody Fund, to furnish 
money to pay for carrying on the 
State Superintendent’s Department. 
It is in exceedingly bad grace that we 
raise the question of expense when 
we know that the great State of Ten- 
nessee refuses to pay her State Super- 
intendent a living salary. It is, if 
possible, in worse grace that we raise 
the question of the expense of county 
supervision. If all the money paid 
County Superintendents was turn- 
ed over to the school fund it would 
not prolong the schools beyond five 
days. How much better off would 
the people of Tennessee be if super- 
vision were abolished and the schools 
made five days longer? 
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“OBSERVER,” ONCE MORE, 


My Dear Observer: 
5 hag tena you and I have not the 
pleasure of an intimate personal 
acquaintance I am satisfied you will 
excuse the familiarity of my address 
when you recall the patronizing air 
and fatherly spirit of your aiticle, in 
the February number of the JouR- 
NAL, in which you pay your respects 
to “our young Superintendent.” Iam 
endued with very delicate sensibili- 
ties, and am therefore grateful for the 
tenderness of your treatment, and for 
the patience you manifest in laboring 
to correct my errors. Let me quote 
from the article in question, and bear 
with me while I comment on it. 


You say: “He says the article itself 
{your first] is a tissue of exaggera- 
tions, false statements, baseless as- 
sumptions, and non-logical deliver- 
ances. ‘Gross misrepresentation,’ ‘an 
enemy of popular education,’ ‘grown 
bold through extended forbearance,’ 
etc., are expressions that come natur- 
ally from the ready pen of our young 
Superintendent.” 


I plead guilty to all this indictment, 
except so much as is embraced in the 
complimentary allusion to my “ready 
pen,’”’ which modesty compels me to 
except. 

You continue: “TI shall not imitate 
his style, nor imbibe his spirit. I de- 
sire simply to sustain my position.” 
{lam sorry you have not been able 
to gratify this longing.] “I do not 
make unfounded assertions.” [I am 
sorry you said this; for, painful as the 
duty is, it is, nevertheless, my duty 
to point out several that you have 
made,] ‘No opponent has ever suc- 
ceeded in successfully denying state- 
ments of facts as deliberately made 
by me.” 

Would it not be well to leave the 
settlement of this point to the readers 
of what you and your “opponents” 
write? Forgive the suggestion. I 
admit that it may not be just the pro- 
per one fora “young” man, though 
he is Superintendent, to make to one 
so much older than himself (I pre- 
sume from your language you are my 
elder); but young men are proverb- 
ially indiscreet, ‘if not immodest. 
Let this fact be my apology and my 
defense. 

Do you mean to intimate that I am 
too young to dispute with you? Too 
young to speak out publicly concern- 
ing important facts within the range 
of my knowledge? Come now, for 
pity’s sake don’t belittle me and re- 
prove me thus publicly. How can I 
bear it? Besides, you ought the rath- 
er to enlighten my ignorance, and tell 
me what is the regulation age. To 
what period of life shall a man attain 
before he is justified in entertaining 
and expressing his own opinions? 
Or, do you mean that I am too young 
to undertake a defense of public edu- 
cation? This may be; but you will 
forgive my temerity when you reflect 
that I was put in charge of the public 
school system of the State, and that 
the law expressly commands me to do 
allin my power td elevate and im- 


prove the standard of public educa- 
tion. ; 

‘Perhaps I misapprehend your 
thought. Perhaps you mean that my 
language is too emphatic and earnest 
for one so young. [I explain. There 
is an extenuating circumstance in the 
fact that I am an Irishman, and you 
know the Irish are impetuous. You 
may say I had no business being 
Irish; but Ido not see how I could 
well avoid the fact. My father, be- 
fore me, was Irish, and it is hardly 
fair to visit the sins of the father on 
the son. 

My dear Observer, I hope I have 
sufficiently apologized for my youth. 
By the way, since I come to reflect, 
the sizes and ages of my four daugh- 
ters, with five years between the first 
and second, four and a half between 
the second and third, and—well, no 
matter as to the difference between 
the third and fourth—would indicate 
that Iam not extremely young, at all. 
As I understand it, you object to the 
manner, not the matter, of my an- 
swer. No? Well, let us see. 


You remember you made a good 
many statements which I said, mod- 
estly, were not exactly in line with 
truth. I proved it;—you proved it in 
your second article, and I will still 
further satisfy you by reviving a little 
of this proof. 

You said that “until recently about 
$96,000 of these State funds went to 
county school commissioners.” [| 
flatly contradicted the statement and 
referred you to the law of 1870. You 
tacitly admit the blunder, for you en- 
tirely ignore this point in your rejoin- 
der, though you assumed this ground 
with a bluster and flourish of trum- 
pets. Now, Observer, please forgive 
me for quoting from your last: ‘‘no 
opponent has ever succeeded in suc- 
cessfully denying statements of facts 
as deliberately made by me.” Oh! 
but perhaps this “fact” was not de- 
liberately stated. Is that it? Then, 
I would respectfully suggest that your 
age and your calling ought to cause 
you to deliberate a little before you 
venture to assert anything. 


You said that “over $150,000 had 
been spent to get the Kirksville Nor- 
mal started. A small part of this was 
furnished by Kirksville and vicinity, 
and the remainder by the State.” I 
denied the statement, and I now reit- 
erate the denial. 

In your second article you under- 
take to explain the statement by ex- 
plaining that the State first gave $50,- 
000 and has given $40,000 since, in an- 
nual appropriations. This makes 
$90,000, which is a major part of the 
$150,000 spent to get the school start- 
ed. You must have blushed, Obser- 
ver, on account of the predicament 
which impelled you to undertake 
such an explanation (?) It is my time 
to criticize, and I tell you I have 
rarely seen such wonderful “dodg- 
ing,” outside the political arena. 
Even in that field I have not seen it 
surpassed. What does “started” 
mean? Started does not mean “‘star- 
ted,” does it, when you are driven to 





the wall and are asked to define the 











word. You would say that start 
means to give a commencement. and 
to keep going :—starting is an opera- 
tion continuous, and continuing over 
4—5—(please say how many years ?). 
For shame, that you would resort to 
such asubterfuge! It is curious that 
you should have used the word in any 
such sense, when you name the pre- 
cise sum ($150,000) which was spent 
(whether honestly or dishonestly no 
matter at this pointof tue argument) 
to start the school. You know that 
you did not so use it. 

You ask, with apparent surprise, 
“does Mr. Shannon mean to say that 
Kirksyille and vicinity furnished 
$100,000 toward the erection of the 
building?” Mr. Shannon’s language 
was unequivocal, plain and unmistak- 
able. He said, and he repeats, that 
of the $150,000 of which Observer 
spoke as having been spent on build- 
ing and grounds (‘to get the school 
started’’) Kirksville and vicinity con- 
tributed $100,000. You said Kirks- 
ville and vicinity contributed ‘‘a small 
part of the $150,000.” I put my orig- 
inal question: Is two-thirds of a 
given amount “a small part’’ thereof? 

Did it not occur to you that by ask- 
ing this question,—if it was candidly 
asked, for information,—you exhib- 
ited your ignorance of an important 
fact? and that too, a fact about which 
you professed to have such a large 
fund of information? Thus, you 
confirm what I stated in my first arti- 
cle, namely: that those who wanted 
information would do well to appeal 
to some one better posted than your- 
self. 

I stated that you were ignorant of 
that which you professed to know. 
If you are not satisfied with the dem- 
onstration I made I will cite one other 
instance. In your first article you 
asserted that the State gives to the 
Cape Girardeau school $5,000 annu- 
ally; and notwithstanding I charged 
you with writing recklessly, and 
tried to put you on your guard, you 
repeat the statement in your second 
article. Let me tell you, the State 
gives that school, also, $10,000 annu- 
ally. . 

Before bidding you farewell, Ob- 
server, let me intimate to you that I 
have considerately foreborne to ex- 
pose several blunders you made. I 
seeno necessity, present or prospect- 
ive, to the school system, to utterly 
annihilate any one. 

Iam, with the respect due from 
youth to age, and, under official re- 
sponsibility, Yours, Truly, 

‘ R. D. SHANNON. 
JEFFERSON CiTy, 1876. 


SS 


WE find many men opposing free 
schools who know nothing about 
them. It is a little strange that this 
subject is so poorly understood in the 
South. The politicians who assume 
to instruct the people are exceedingly 
careful to stand aloof from this ques- 
tion. We have often wondered why 
such is the case. It must be because 
they loye darkness better than light. 
When the people learn to read and 
think for themselves their occupation 
will he gone. 








TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 





HE best teachers and superinten- 

dents not only see the necessity 

of having tools to work with in the 

school room, but they are urging in 

official reports, school officers to sup- 
ply these things. 

Prof. 8. 8. Griswold of Hopkin- 
ton, R. I., says: 

“ After expending large sums of 

money in building school houses, it 
seems unreasonable that a small sum 
should be denied to make the houses 
in the highest degree useful. The 
mechanic needs tools, our houses fur- 
niture, so our school houses should 
have all necessary outfits. 
' Under this head I would include 
blackboards, charts, maps, globes, 
outline maps, dictionaries, and all 
that is necessary to illustrate the va- 
rious branches taught, or that should 
be taught in our schools. For, let it 
be remembered,’ that our common 
schools should be made competent to 
the extent of the necessities of our 
children. 

Most of our schools are very defi- 
cient in apparatus nearly absolutely 
necessary tothe proper illustration 
of the several studies. The diction- 
ary should lie on every teacher’s 
desk, and be of free access to every 
pupil. By the consent of nearly all 
of the districts to take out of their 
next appropriation a sufficieut sum 
to purchase Webster’s Unabridged, I 
intend to put said dictionary on the 
teacher’s table in every school house 
in the town. And I would recom- 
mend that each district annually ap- 
propriate out of their school money, 
or raise it by tax, for such apparatus 
and maps, as their school demands. 
In this way each school house might 
soon be furnished with requisite 
means or objects for illustration.” 





SourH CAROLINA Movine.— The 
Legislature of South Carolina have 
just passed the following resolution 
for the reorganization of their school 
system: 

“Be it Resolved by the Senate, the 
House of Representatives concurring, 
That James H. Carlisle, President of 
Wofford College, R. T. Greener, Pro- 
fessor South Carolina University, C. 
H. Judson, President Furman Uni- 
versity, M. A. Warren, Principal 
State Normal School, Dr. Grier, Pres- 
ident Erskine College, Dr. Cook of 
Claflin University, J. K. Jillson, State 
Superintendent of Education, and 
Hon. H. J. Maxwell, be appointed a 
commission to consider and perfect 
suitable regulations for the reorgan- 
ization of the free common schools of 
this State, and that the said commis- 
sion be requested to report the same 
to the next session of the General As- 
sembly.” Two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars has been appropria- 
ted for the support and maintenance 
of free common schools for the fiscal 
year commencing Nov. 1, 1875. 





Say some of the good things about 
this journal which you say to us, to 
your friends, and so get them to read 
it and circulate it—it will do good. 
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Look on 'This Picture! 

The “‘ Old School House,” desolate, unattractive, leaky, the doors off 
the hinges, greased paper over the cracks in the logs for windows, and the 
traditional **Old Slab Puncheon Seat,” the legs, as you see, sticking up 
through a couple of inches—rough—squeaky! What a place in which to 
confine and educate your child. It reminds one of Whittier’s graphic de- 
Scription of the school house of his early days: 


** Within the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred with raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial,” etc. 


Years ago Horace Mann declared that there was ‘no other class of 
buildings erected either for temporary or permanent residence of our popu- 
lation, so inconvenient,! so uncomfortable, so dangerous to health by 
their construction within, or so ungainly and repulsive in their appearance 
without.” Not jails, or poor-houses, blacksmith shops, saw mills, or barns 
were so unworthy a civilized community, as the buildings in which the 
future growth and life of the nation was moulded. 

There is no other class of buildings within our limits, and never will 
be, erected either for temporary or permanent use of either native or for- 
eign population, upon which more thought and care and earnest effort 
should be spent, than upon those in which our children are to be educated. 

The people begin to realize the fact that the surroundings of the chil- 
dren form an essential and important element in their education, and we 
hope the parents and the tax-payers will sustain the school officers and 
teachers in their efforts not only to build neat and comfortable school build- 
ings, but to furnish them properly and pleasantly, so that the time of the 
teacher and the pupil can be used to the best advantage. 

In the building and furnishing of a school house, the expense is dis- 
tributed over the property of the whole district, so that: it comes to be a 
very small item for each individual—hence the best, which experience and 
science demands, should be secured. 


Let us then see to it that in erecting a school house it be made healthful, 
cheerful and attractive, fill the yard with shade trees, and the house with 
blackboards, maps, globes, charts, and desks, which aid the pupils to learn, 
and which contribute directly to their health and comfort. 

Another point should be remembered, and that is that money will be 
saved, even in building a small school house, by employing some good 
architect, who will see that contractors do the work according to the plans 
and specifications. 

Before much can be done towards training or educating the children, the 
teachers must have a place to teach, and have it furnished with proper 
desks and seats. 

At the request of a number of school officers and teachers we republish 
the following report on locating and building a school house, made by a 
committee to the State Teachers’ Association : 

Your committee deem the location and building of a school house of so 
much importance that there should never be a mistake in the selection of 
the one or the construction and furnishing of the other. We therefore sug- 
gest the following to school boards, and all others interested : 

1. A house of minimum size should never be less than 24x32, and bet- 
ter still, 28x40; the height should be from 12 to 16 feet. It should contain 
in addition to the school room proper, a clothes room for boys and a sepa- 
rate one for the girls. 

2. Each room should have windows on at least two sides, and always so 
constructed that they can be let down from the top. 








4. Ventilating flues should be con- 
sidered as much a necessity as smoke 
flues. 

5. If the building is to be heated 
with stoves, there is little use for a 
cellar. 

6. Hard-finish blackboards, from 
three to four feet wide, should be put 
upon the walls wherever there is 
room for them. Holbrook’s Liquid 
Slating has been thoroughly tested for 
years, and is the dest in use for this 
purpose. 

7. The windows should have inside 
or outside blinds. 

8. Two or more adjacent rooms 
may be separated by sliding parti- 
tions, so that they can be used to- 
gether as one room when occasion 
requires. 

9. A house containing from one to 
three rooms, should be but one story 
high; for four, six, or eight rooms, 
the house should be but two stories 
in height; for a larger number, a 
three story building is the .simplest 
and cheapest structure, 
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And Then on This. 


A MODERN SCHOOL HOUSE. 

The above cut represents a mod- 
ern built house, which will be an or- 
nament to any neighborhood, and it 
‘can be erected and furnished for 
from $1,200 to $1,500. 

The following is the ground plan 
and its explanation : 
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* SCHOOL ROOM 


VO 60 sitrincs, 


























10. Every school designed for both 
sexes, no matter whether it be large 
or small, should have separate play- 
grounds, out-buildings, stairways, 
clothes rooms, etc., but both sexes 
may properly come to the same room 
fer study and recitation. 





——_—__—_—>>— 

Srrone Worps.—A valued corres- 
pondent at Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, writes us that: “The com- 
mon schools of Kentucky, under the 
leadership and inspiration of State 
Superintendent Henderson, are mak- 
ing a most admirable impression all 
over the State. There are, however, 
some facts which ought not to be 
overlooked, and must not be ignored. 


children of school age are in attend- 
ance. 

Public men in responsible positions 
seem to forget that crime and pauper- 
ism, and increased taxation must in- 
evitably be the result of this non-at- 
tendance.”’ 





WE stop all papers when the time 


3. The doors of the school room should never open directly to the wea-|for which they have been paid ex- 





ther, but always into a hall or lobby. 





pires. 











T P—Teacher’s Platform. 


V—Ventilation Register. 
R R—Recitation Room. 

B W—Boys’ Wardrobe. 

G W—Girls’ Wardrobe. 
L L—Lobby or Hall. 


P—Porch. 
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ENCLOSE stamps to answer inquir- 
ies. We put less than a peck of pos- 
tal cards into our waste basket every 


Less than one-fourth of the 500,000 day, simply because we cannot afford 


to look up information and write it, 
and pay postage for the privilege. 
eo 

SEND us items of the progress of 
your schools, and we shall be glad to 
publish them. There is a vast amoun} 
being done in all the States, and yet 
there is room for more. 


Senp 15 cents if you want to see 
sample copies of this journal, 
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POSTAGE PREPAID: 


Please remember that in addition to 
all subscription moneys, 10 cents must 
be sent to prepay the postage of this 
paper for the year. This is in accord- 
ance with the United States law, 
which makes all postage payable in 
advance at the mazling postoffice, in- 
stead of at the receiving postofiice of 
the subscriber’s residence. 








WHY STRIKE AT EDUCATION ? 
LL educators who have had oc- 
casion to consult the reports of 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education, know that they contain 
the most valuable statistics in relation 
not only to all the educational sys- 
tems of the States, but also of all the 
colleges, schools of science, and pro- 
fessional schools in the United States; 
in fact, the statistical tables alone 
make this report indispensable to all 
who have in any Way to do with edu- 
cational statistics, or educational 
work. 

As furnishing the means of meas- 
uring the progress of education in 
the different States, it is literally the 
only authority, its abstracts of the 
official State reports giving the salient 
facts of each community in the only 
accessible form. Its summary of the 
annual progress of education in for- 
eign countries is also very valuable. 
In addition to its annual reports, the 
occasional publications upon topics of 
special interest to educators are most 
highly esteemed. 

“It is but just to say that this bu- 
reau, founded at the solicitation of 
the educators of the country, has 
more than fulfilled the expectations 
of its promoters, and has done and is 
doing @ valuable and needed work 
for the people, especially in the South 
and West. 

It has never been adequately sup- 
ported, and the efficient Commission- 
er, General John Eaton, has been 
obliged to omit much that demanded 
attention, simply because the force 
furnished him was inadequate. Some 
idea of the work of the bureau can 
be formed from the following abstract 
which we find in the “ Detroit Daily 
Post:” ‘The correspondence of the 
office is very large. In 1875 replies to 
inquiries required 4,000 letters, in ad- 
dition to which 3,500 acknowledge- 
ments were sent, and a single inves- 
tigation required the writing of 8,000 
letters, in addition to the current cor- 
respondence of the bureau. The 
translator of the bureau during the 





past year has examined some 32,000 
pages of foreign educational matter, 
and has translated 500 printed pages 
in full, as well as numerous letters 
from diffeaent foreign countries, re- 
plies to which were written by him, 
at the dictation of the Commissioner. 
From 50,000 to 60,000 printed pages of 
official educational reports, as well as 
a large number of manuscripts, were 
examined in the preparation of the 


15|488 pages of abstracts contained in 


the last annual report. The number 
ot educatiooal institutions in corres- 
pondence with the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in 1870 was 831, in 1875 the num- 
ber had increased to 6,083. The an- 
nual report of the bureau for 1870 
contained 579 pages; that for 1874 
contained 1,087 pages. The informa- 
tion contained in Commissioner Ea- 
ton’s report is invaluable, reliable, 
and can be found in no other work.” 

We learn from the report of the 
Appropriation Committee, that it is 
seriously proposed to paralyze this 
bureau, whose efficient working is of 
such value to the cause of education 
throughout the country. 


The number of emyloyees and their 
salaries are reduced in the same pro- 
portion as in all the other depart- 
ments by this bill, the misfortune in 
this case being that instead of having 
too large a force, this bureau has al- 
ways been short handed, but of this 
no complaint is made. Leaving the 
force and their salaries in as good 
shape as in other offices, the commit- 
tee proceed to take away all possi- 
bility of their being of any service. 
Last year there was appropriated for 
salaries $18,360. . This year this is re- 
duced to $14,890; last year there was 
appropriated for the work of the 
office ; for stationery, keeping up the 
library, for fuel and lights, office fur- 
niture, contingencies, and for collect- 
ing statistics and writing and compil- 
ing matter for annual and special re- 
ports,.and publishing circulars of in- 
formation (that is for all the publica- 
tions of the office by which it serves 
the educators of the country) $17,- 
210. This year for all these purpo- 
ses the committee appropriate $1,210. 
Our readers will see what we meant 
in speaking of paralyzing the office, 
when they understand that for the 
stationery to be used by the office in 
its correspondence, and in preparing 
the manuscripts for its publications, 
Congress appropriated last year 
$2,000. Eight hundred dollars more 
for paper to write on than it is now 
proposed to give for all purposes. 
For “contingencies” last year $10,600 
were appropriated. 

This course is as wise as it would 
be to buy a cotton factory, fill it with 
machinery, and hands whose wages 
were to be regularly paid, and then 
refuse to buy a bale of cotton to be 
manufactured. All this is done un- 
der the specious plea of *‘ economy,” 
but the educators of the land, who 
have been satisfied with the working 
of this bureau, will ask first, why so 
much is taken from education ?— 
$19,470 out of the pitiful sum of $35,- 


579, which was qll that was appro- 








priated last year. This reduction is 
afar larger pro-rata amount than is 
taken from any other department of 
the government except the Court of 
Claims, from which the committee 
eut off the whole amount asked for 
the purpose of paying adjudicated 
claims. . 

Secondly, they will ask, If you re- 
fuse to give the means to provide 
work, why pay the workers? 

Your economy is either too great 
or too small. 








WARP AND WOOF. 


EITHER the death nor the life 
4+‘ of the merchant prince who 
died last month in New York City is 
worthy of consideration on the ground 
simply of his enormous wealth. But 
when the fact of that wealth is con- 
sidered in connection with its pre- 
suppositions, his life and career be- 
come the text for most valuable 
thought. For, in the first place, it is 
impossible for a man to acquire such 
wealth as did Alexander T. Stewart, 
and to hold it so firmly through all 
the financial crises which have had 
their day during his business life 
through mere luck or chance. The 
very fact of such success implies 
a cause, and that cause in the man 
himself. When a man starts with six 
thousand dollars, and in legitimate 
business year by year, works his way 
upward through tens and hundreds of 
thousands and millions, till his prop- 
erty at his death is estimated at tens 
of millions, we may be sure that he 
has earned his money by brain power. 
Such success as this is to be respected, 
for nothing more surely demonstrates 
the power of the human mind. 

It must be noticed that Mr. Stewart 
posersed two sources of power which 
are not very frequently united: the 
one, the ability to grasp wide circles 
of thought, to appreciate and measure 
great events, and to calculate their 
probable bearing ; and the other, the 
power of appreciating details, even 
the most minute. He was not moved 
by the civil war which broke down 
so many fortunes, simply because he 
had foreseen the storm, calculated its 
effects, and provided for them, as the 
captain of a vessel trims his sails at 
the bidding of the mercury in his 
barometer. 

At the same time there was no 
morning when he did not himself 
thoroughly inspect every department 
of his immense retail warehouse, 
knowing the proper price of every 
smallest article, with regard to its 
quality and workmanship, of both of 
which he was an unerring judge. 

It was the rare combination of these 
two widely diverse powers that earn- 
ed his success. 

We more commonly find the two 
distinct, and thus more frequent fail- 
ure than success. Itis the difference 
between the so-called theoretical man 
and the practical man. Mr. Stewart’s 
business was making money, and he 
succeeded perfectly. But the same 
powers turned in the direction of any 
other business would have insured 
success With the same certainty. 


Let us for one moment look at the 
business of teaching. How often do 
we see a teacher, all of whose theorics 
are good, whose knowledge is pro- 
found and varied, whose wide-reach- 
ing grasp of principles is strong, and 
who yet fails in his work because he 
has not the power of giving his atten- 
tion to details, either of management 
or of teaching. Again, how often do 
Wwe see one whose whole work seems 
composed of petty details, who is 
conscientious and faithful, “careful 
and troubled about many things,” 
but whose work ‘falls to pieces for 
want of the thread of the ideal or 
theoretical. One of these characters 
would seem to be the warp and one 
the woof of a successful teacher, but 
neither warp nor woof can hold its 
place without the other. 

It would seem that in either case 
the evil might bé somewhat remedied 
by judicious effort. At any rate the 
effort should be made by any one 
who is conscious of want of success. 
To cultivate the generalizing power 
the study of the abstract sciences 
and of languages would seem to fur- 
nish the most ready means; to culti- 
vate the power over details, the 
natural sciences. . 

We do not mean to be understood 
that the natural sciences may not 
help the generalizing power, or that 
language does not concern itself with 
details. The fact is that any science, 
like any business mind, must be com- 
posed also both of warp and woof—a 
warp of generalization and a woof of 
details, but we make nevertheless the 
suggestion above with a hope that it 
may perhaps meet the thought of 
some reader, and prove of help. 








EDUCATION FOR WORK, 

O the thinking man it is evident 

that the nations of the world are 
about to pass through a severe strug- 
gle for industrial supremacy. The 
test of power is no longer to be the 
battle-field, but the market-place. 
And as affairs now stand, the United 
States isin art products far behind 
her competitors across the Atlantic, 
and if she does not want to sink into 
a mere dependency, she must turn 
her attention more to the duty of ed- 
ucating her people for work. 

Then it is clear that the education 
of our schools, judged by its fruits, 
is not sufficiently practical. Under 
the influence of our system of in- 
struction, young men are too apt to 
seek employments that engage chiefly 
the head, and neglect those that call 
for the use of the hands. In other 
words, there is truth in the complaint 
that the education of the day is apt 
to create a <listaste for labor. Asa 
consequence, the professions are 
thronged, and there is a fearful press- 
ing forward of able-bodied young 
men for clerkships, agencies, offices, 
and other light kinds of business, 
while skillful workmen are «sadly 
needed in our mills and workshops, 
and on our farms. 

Further, it may be said that, as a 





rule, the more skill that is put into a 
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work of art, the greater is the profit 
to the workman. The man who can 
produce nothing better than a plain, 
rough article, receives small compen- 
sation for his labor, while the finished 
artist may make a fortune at a single 
stroke. The surest way for a work- 
ing man to increase his wages, is for 
him to become more skillful in his 
A kind of education 
that will enable him to do this, will 
elevate labor and enrich the State.— 
[Peun. School Journal. 


The above we copy, because it 
ought to be read by our people. There 
is stilla prejudice in some sections 
against Jabor. The opposition to free 


' schools grows out of the idea that the 


masses need not be educated. 








THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


ITNHE National Educational Associa- 
tion will meet this year in Balti- 
more, Md. The session will open 
July 10, and continue three days. 
Arrangements have been made to 
hold an “International Educational 
Congress” at the close of the National 
Association, opening. the evening of 
July 12. We learn from Prof. Wm. 
F. Phelps, President of the National 
Teacher’s Association that “a cordial 
welcome will be extended by the au- 
thorities and citizens of Baltimore 
and a grand occasion is promised 
such as no teacher can offord to miss.” 
Prof. Ptelps says: “I expect to 
send you details of all the arrange- 
ments in ample time for publication 
in the June number of the JOURNAL.” 
We hope for something better than 
“Centennial rates’? for members of 
the National Association. If they can 
be secured we shall publish it in the 
June number. Meantime we hope 
our teachers from the South and West 
will be prepared to go. 








HAS IT BEEN DONE? 

know very well the anxiety 
and mortification many of our 
best teachers feel because of the slip- 
shod way the finances in many dis- 
tricts are managed. Teachers after 
working faithfully and earning their 
money are put off with “school war- 
rants” instead of receiving the cash, 
which they are by law entitled to. 
This is all wrong, and all unnecessary. 
The State Superintendent has sent 
out proper blanks, we have published 
the “forms for estimates,” and urged 
teachers and sehool officers to see to it 
that the provisions of the law, in re- 
lation to taxes for school purposes, 
was complied with, and yet after all 
this letters pour in upon us from al 
sections of the West and South, 
from both teachers and school officers, 
stating that,owing to the large amount 
of delinquent taxes, they are unable 
to collect money enough to meet their 
obligations, and in many cases they 
have had to discontinue the schools. 
Not only this, but teachers have been 
turned out in mid-winter without 
money, and without employment. 
We put it mildly when we say “‘these 

things ought not to be.” 
We called attention to this matter 


last season in a series of articles. We 
not only urged action on the part of 
those interested, but we pointed out 
a way to remedy the evil. Our. teach- 
ers must be paid. 

They earn their money. If they do 
not, they should be dismissed at once. 
Provision must be made by the school 
directors and trustees to meet all obli- 
gations promptly. The law isspecific 
and plain. The property of the State 
must educate the children of the 
State. Non-residents who own pro- 
perty must be taxed to pay for the 
improvements made—to pay for 
schools, to pay for bridges, to pay for 
court-houses, and to maintain civil 
order. 

These questions ought to be met 
fairly: and squarely. How much 
money do you need in your district 
for 1875-6 to pay teachers, to discharge 
previous indebtedness, to keep school 
houses in repair, for fuel, for seats, 
for globes, maps, and blackboards? 

These items should all be talked 
over -and ample provision made to 
meet all these contingencies. Has it 
been done? If not, can it not be done 
without further delay? 

Of course, every necessary item 
should be included to defray the legit- 
imate expenses ot the school, and to 
pay any and all previous indebted- 
ness, but let us urge again upon school 
officers and teachers to see to it that 
liberal estimates be made for teach- 
ers’ salaries, so that payment can be 
made promptly at the end of each 
month. ¥ 








Complete Course of Study for Primary 
and Secondary Education. 

E print below the course of 
study from the new work by 

Dr. Thomas Hill, noticed in our last 
number: “The True Order of Studies.” 
It will be observed that Dr. Till classi- 
fies the branches of the course under 
five heads: (1) Mathematics; (2) Na- 
tural History; (3) History ; (4) Psy- 
chology; (5)Theology. The defects 
of the classification appear in (3) his- 
tory, under which he is obliged to 
heap, in a confused manuer, the great 
fields of literature, philology, esthetic 
art, with chirography, rhetoric, and 
the social and political sciences gener- 
ally. Considering the part which these 
play and ought to play in education, 
we confess to some snrprise that Dr. 
Hill should have slighted them in 
favor of mathematics and natural 
science. Certainly the most import- 
ant part of education is to initiate the 
youth into the elements of civiliza- 
tion, into a knowledge of the institu- 
tions of his race whereby he may in- 
herit what is accumulated of realized 
reason and learn to avail himself of 
the wisdom of his fellows and to com- 
bine with them in society. If we 
were to suggest an improvement in 
the classification we should make two 
divisions : A—relating to nature ; B— 
relating to man. We should subdi- 
vide A into (1) topics relating to na- 
ture considered inorganically—under 
which would fall mathematics (laws 
of time and space), physics (“natural 





history”) chemistry; and astronomy 


(2) nature considered in its organic 
aspect—under which would fall geo- 
graphy, natural history (botany, zool- 
ogy, physiology, and studies relating 
to the organism of plants and animals) 
metereology, geology, etc. (Dr. Hill 
has made natural history include top- 
ics that belong to the inorganic world, 
whereas a better arrangement would 
seem to be to let “physics” include the 
inorganic, and let natural history be 
co-ordinate with it as including or- 
ganic and cyclic phases of nature). 

The most important part of the 
the course of study falls under B—the 
studies relating to man. These should 
fall into three subdivisions: 

I. Studies which open towards 
theoretical man (the intellect), which 
include (a) philological studies—the 
grammatical phases of language, in- 
cluding the technicalities of reading 
and writing, (b) logic—which has a 
close affinity with grammar, (c) 
mental philosophy (metaphysics, psy- 
chology, history of philosophy, etc.) 

If. Studies which open towards 
practical man (the will), which in- 
clude (a) civil history (1st, of one’s 
own country; 2d, general history), 
(b) the study of civil government 
(Constitution of United States, etc.), 
(c) political economy and various 
branches of sociology, (d) jurispru- 
dence (e) ethics, (f) natural theology 
and the philosophy of religion. 

III. Studies which relate to sesthet- 
ical man (to his taste and his symbol- 
ical activity), which includes (a) lit- 
erature (first, of one’s own language 
—as collected for common school pu- 
pils in the series of “Readers,” for ad- 
vanced students in histories and cy- 
clopedias of literature; second, of 
foreign languages), (b) rhetoricals 
(composition, declamation, etc.), (c) 
fine arts (music, especially in the form 
of singing and reading music; draw- 
ing, free hand, geometrical, &c.; his- 
torical study of the great epochs of 
Art, with consideration of master- 
pieces in architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and music). ° 





A CURRICULUM. 


ALPHABET OR SUB-PRIMARY SCHOOL 
For children from five to eight years 
old 

1. Mathematice—Building with lit- 
tle bricks and blocks, playing with 
geometrical puzzles or tangrams, 
drawing geometrical figures ; count- 
ing beans,and grouping them, keeping 
time in music, afterwards learning 
the Arabic figures. 

2. Natural History—Equilibrium, 
breaking joints in their block build- 
ings, gathering and_ naming stones, 
plants, and insects ; afterwards learn- 
ing the names of their own limbs and 
bones; and the simplest facts of geo- 
graphy, illustrated by a globe, rectifi- 
ed. in the actual sunshine. 

3. History—Singing by rote, and 
afterwards by note; phonetic analy- 
sis of words, reading phonotype, and 
in the last year common print. Draw- 
ing from copies and natural objects. 
Careful subjection to the rules of the 
school and incidental instruction. 





4, Psychology—Very little and 
purely incidental. 

5. Theology—Incidental, from pres- 
ence at devotional exercises, etc. 

II. PRIMARY SCHOOL 

For children from eight to eleven 
years old. 

1. Mathematics—Theorems of ge- 
ometry as facts, without reasons. 
Drawing. The four simple rules of 
written arithmetic, in whole numbers 
and decimals, practiced as an art, not 
studied as a science. Keeping time 
in music. 

2. Natural History.—Incidental in- 
struction on the sensible properties of 
the body, degrees and kinds of hard- 
ness, elasticity, fluidity, ete. After- 
wards on rust, combustion, soap- 
making, fermentation, etc. Examina- 
tion of minerals, plants and animals, 
and learning to recognize them! Geo- 
graphy from the globe. 

3. History—Visits to shops, farms, 
factories, etc. Draw, sing and begin 
on the piano, if convenient at home. 
Reading and writing, both common 
hand and phonography; keeping in 
shorthand a brief diary ; and writing 
in long hand letters to other children 
and little stories. Oral instruction in 
history of the United’ States. 

4, Psychology—As before. 

5. Theology—lIncidental instruction 
directed chiefly to cultivation of a 
reverent and devout spirit, rather 
than to any theological opinions. 


III. GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


For children from eleven to fourteen 
years old. 

1. Mathematics—Plane geometry. 
Mental and written arithmetic, ex- 
cept evolution. Use of logarithms. 

2. Natural History—Astronomy in 
simple form. Physical geography, 
maps. Elementary mechanics. Inci- 
dental chemistry. Botany, zoology, 
anatomy. 

3. History—Oral accounts of inven- 
tions, and discoveries. Continue 
drawing and singing, introducing 
landscapes and part-singing. Com- 
mit to memory selections from the 
best poetry. Read French without 
grammar or dictionary. Towards the 
close learn the parts of speech, and 
take the elements of grammar. Con- 
tinue the history of the United States 
and begin that of England and the 
Jews. 

4and 5. Psychology and Theology 
—As before, the incidental instruction 
being based partly now upon the 
readings from the Bible. 


IV. HIGH SCHOOL 
For scholars from fourteen to seven- 
teen years old. 

1. Mathematics—Solid geometry, 
algebra, trigonometry and its applica- 
tions. Brief review of arithmetic, 
with evolution, and practice in logar- 
ithms. Analytic geometry. For 
scholars of higher ability, the rudi- 
ments of calculus, and of quater- 
nions, orally imparted. 

2. Natural History—Elements of 
acoustics, optics, and _ theoretics. 
Physical geography. Geology. Ele- 
ments of chemistry, electricitry, and 
magnetism. Physiology, botany and 





zoology, 
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3. History—History of agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce. Draw- 
ing and music. Continue to read 
French as before, and take up the 
study of Latin. Afterwards read 
German as you did the French, and 
take up the rudiments of Greek. 
Take successively histories of Eng- 
land, and of Greece and Rome. Con- 
stitution of the United States, with 
oral instruction on constitutional 
law. ; 

4, Psychology—Begin elements of 
intellectual philosophy, criticism and 
ethics. 

5. Theology—The incidental in- 
struction from the Bible reading and 
from history may become more full 
and explicit. 

Vv. COLLEGE 
For scholars from seventeen to twen- 
ty-one years old. 

1. Mathematics (Only for those of 
mathematical ability.)—Analytic ge- 
ometry as affected by the calculus. 
Elements of modern inventions, qua- 
ternions, stigmatics, kinematics, etc. 
Lectures on the methods of the math- 
ematics. 

2. Natural History (Reserved for 
those of special taste for these stu- 
dies.)—Analytical mechanics, applied 
to optics, thermotics, astronomy, etc., 
etc. Chemistry, botany, zoology, 
geology. 

3. History—Political economy, rhet- 
oric. Writing on themes. Extempo- 
raneous debate. Declamation of the 
student’s own writing. Constitution- 
allaw. History of the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Jews, and English. For those 
of special tastes, music and other 
arts, or languages and philology. 

4. Psychology—Metaphysics, logic, 
aesthetics, ethics. 

5. Theology—Natural theology, evi- 
dences of Christianity. 





“GOOD SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES.” 





R. D. M.N. CAMPBELL writes 
to the editor of ‘‘ The News,” 
Dennison, Texas, a letter from which 
we extract the following : 
EVERGREEN, AVOYLLES PARISH, 
Louisiana, 1876. 

Editor News—There are quite a 
number of small farmers, residing in 
this community, that would like to 
purchase a small home in some good 
section of country, where the lauds 
are good, good society, good schools, 
and churches. They wish to know if 
yours isa grain country ; the price of 
land to rent or purchase, improved or 
unimproved; if plenty of water and 
timber; and does your commnnity, 
generally, desire an energetic people, 
with but small means, but honest. 

In reply to the above questions we 
would say that to the class of people 
mentioned—energetic and honest—no 
county in the State offers better in- 
ducements than Grayson, and in no 
part of the country would they be 
more warmly welcomed. * * 
* * Improved farms on patent- 
ed lands can be had at from $6 to $15 
per acre, according to size, and quali- 
ty of improvements. They can be 
rented, and the usual terms are one- 


the cotton, or a money rental of from 
$2 to $4 per acre. 

Society is as good as can be found 
anywhere; every neighborhood has 
its church, and also its free scheol, 
which is maintained four months in 
the year, while in the city the schools 
are continued ten months. 

Taxes in this county are ordinarily 
about one per cent. Just now we are 
building « fine court-house, and this 
season they will be one and a half per 
cent. The county has not one dollar 
of bonded indebtedness, and is paying 
for her improvements as they are 
made. In short, the county is in a 
healthy and prosperous condition, and 
offers an attractive field for energetic 
and thrifty people seeking new homes. 


Texas Editorial and Press Association. 





The Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Texas Editorial and Press Asso- 
ciation will be held at Jefferson, on 
Wednesday, the seventh day of June, 
1876. The matter of getting printing 
paper and types cheaper than hereto- 
fore will come up for action. 

The Association has now about one 
hundred members, representing all 
the principal and important journals 
of this State. Editors and publishers 
not yetconnected with this Associa- 
tion, can become members at any 
time. Application blanks will be 
sent to them upon request, and a book 
has been published containing the 
constitution, by-laws, charter and pro- 
ceedings of the Association, which 
can be had by sending fifty cents to 
the Secretary, C. G. Vogel, Houston. 





“AN UNFORTUNATE MISTAKE.” 
R. R. D. SHANNON, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools 
of Missouri, says, in regard to the 
article in the new constitution on 
‘revenue and taxation” : 

“In so far as it relates to school 
taxes, it is, in the present stage of our 
State’s beginning development, an 
unfortunate mistake, if not a serious 
blunder. Ten years hence it might 
work little hardship; but at pres- 
ent the limit of taxation is too re- 
stricted. There are almost whole 
counties in the southeastern and 
southwestern portions of the State 
that cannot sustain schools for three 
months in the year with the amount 
realized from the rate of taxation al- 
lowed. Yet if schools are not taught 
at least three months the constitution 
compels the withholding of all public 
school moneys—State, county and 
township. Thus we will have locali- 
ties not provided with public schools, 
and thus, counties whose growth and 
development will be seriously retard- 
ed, which are rich in minerals or fer- 
tile in soil, and teeming with the ele- 
ments that make a State grand, opu- 
lent and powerful. Thus all the 
sources of revenue that we can com- 
mand will not augment in proportion 
to the State’s increasing demands, and 
thus the whole State will suffer. I 





am greatly mistaken if the interests 


third of the grain and one-fourth of| of the State will not at an early day 





require and secure an amendment to 
the constitution in this particular.” 

Great care should be exercised in 
the levy and collection of taxes so as 
to give the new law a fair trial. 


ANOTHER GOOD MOVE. 





ROF. C. M. WOODWARD, of 

Washington University, proposes 
to organize a class for ladies in “ Me- 
chanical or Line Drawing.” He 
says an experience of several years 
has convinced him that all persons of 
average intelligence can, without ser- 
ious difficulty, learn to execute with 
neatness and accuracy all the ordinary 
drawings of the architect, the civil, 
the mechanical and the mining engi- 
neer. The _ strictly mathematical 
principles needed in all such work are 
very few and of the simplest charac- 
ter. 

Prof. Woodward says: ‘My plan is 
to admit to my class ladies not less 
than seventeen years of age, and give 
them three lessons per week in Me- 
chanical Drawing and Descriptive 
Geometry. Descriptive Geometry 
deais with the relative positions of 
points, lines and angles in space, and 
is the basis upon which all Line 
Drawing rests, including the correct 
representation of Shades, Shadows, 
and Perspective. Some knowledge of 
Plane and Solid Geometry is necessa- 
ry at the outset. Each member of the 
class must furnish her own drawing 
instruments, board and paper. No 
text book is necessary. Those re- 
questing it will receive free tuition. 
Those preferring to pay for the in- 
struction will be charged fifty cents 
per fesson. The hours of instruction 
will be from three to four o’clock on 
Mondays and Wednesday, and from 
nine to ten o’clock on Saturdays. The 
class will meet in the east room on the 
first floor of the University building, 
on Seventeenth street and Washington 
avenue. Applications may be made 
to me at any time. 

I wish it distinctly understood that 
while I have a high opinion of the 
value of drawing as a means of cul- 
ture, and an accomplishment of which 
any woman may well be proud, I 
urge it more especially as a means of 
independent self-support. A skillful 
draughtswoman can scarcely fail to 
find some use for her skill if she seek 
employment, either in a draughting 
room or in teaching. It seems to me 
probable that there is soon to be an 
active demand for teachers competent 
to teach Free-hand and Mechanical 
Drawing, with Brush-shading and 
Coloring, in all our schools. As to 
office-work, I see no reason why a 
limited number of ladies could not 
find immediate and permanent work.” 





HoracE MANN said: “If man 
moves in harmony with the physical 
universe around him, it prospers and 
blesses all his works, lends him its re- 
sistless strength, endues him with its 
unerring skill, enriches him with its 
boundless wealth, and fills his body 
with strength, celerity and joy. But 
woe to the people or the man who, 
through ignorance or through defi- 





ance, contends against the visible 
mechanism or the invisible chemistry 
of nature’s laws. Whoever will not 
learn and obey these laws, her light- 
nings blast, her waters drown, her 
fires consume, her pestilences extin- 
guish; and she could crush the whole 
human race beneath her wheels, nor 
feel shock or vibration from the con- 
tact.” 


— 


OUR EDUCATIONAL CREED. 
E most heartily endorse the 
following from the “Utah 
Journal of Education.”’ Itis decided- 
ly good: 

“We believe in that system of edu- 
cation that will prepare the rising 
generation the most thoroughly to 
discharge the duties of American cit- 
izenship. 

We believe that itis the duty of the 
State to provide for the education of 
the children, irrespective of sex, race, 
color or condition. 

We believe that the broad funda- 
mental truths of morality and correct 
living as set forth in the Bible are the 





| foundation of all true education. 


We believe that the profession of 
teaching is second to none in point of 
honor and influence, and therefore 
the people have a right to demand of 
its members the highest possible qual- 
ifications. 

We believe that educated labor de- 
serves as great a compensation in our 
profession as in any other, and that a 
cheap teacher is the synonym of a 
poor teacher. 

We believe that the union of church 
and State in educational matters is de- 
trimental to the best interests of our 
country. 

We believe that women are by na- 
ture as well qualified to be teachers 
as men, and that when they do equal 
work they should have equal pay. 

We believe that it is the duty of 
every teacher to attend Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, read educational journals, 
etc., and thus keep up with the times 
in regard to the best methods of 
school management.”’ 

How To INsuRE Success.—The 
State Superintendent makes the fol- 
lowing summary of what is necessary 
to success in the public schools. He 
Says: 

“As before stated,our publicschools 
rely for their support upon the sym- 
pathies and co-operation of the peo- 
ple, and this sympathy and this co- 
operation can only be secured by ma- 
king the system in every way worthy; 
and to do this we must have: 

First—An efficient, paid, county 
superintendency. 

Second—Trained teachers. 

Third—Prompt. and liberal pay- 
ments. 

Fourth—A system of county or 
State taxation. 

 Fifth—Less changes in the employ- 
ment of teachers. 

Sixth—Good and comfortable school 
houses.” 

When the people see the advantages 
of efficient supervision in other States 
and counties; when they realize the 
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deplorable condition of education in 
the: rural districts of the State, and 
when they are convinced that no 
other agency can insure success, they 
will demand an efficient county su- 
perintendency. 


THE TEACHER’S EXAMPLE. 





“Another day’s work ended; yes, 
another week gone, and it is Friday 
night. O dear, how tired lam! and 
yet, [have done nothing this week. 
My record isa blank, however that 
of my scholars may have been. If one 
could only know she were doing some 
good in the world. But for me, ’m 
all the time in doubt about that.” 

So reflected the little teacher, Miss 
A, of the little district school of B, as 
she walked homeward at the close of 
the day and week. She had been 
through trials of a peculiar kind that 
very day. Nothing seemed to go 
right. She had been disobeyed, two 
boys had been quarrelling, and some 
of the lessons were poor. She was 
ambitious, and the progress seemed 
backward. Yet Miss A. was con- 
scientious. Todo her duty was her 
motto. ‘Survive or perish,” she was 
resolved to stand by that motto. 

Among other trials which had the 
effect to dishearten her, the. school 
board had just decided to remove the 
Bible from the school out of deference 
to a few who had objected to its use 
therein. This was like the last feather 
on the camel’s back; that book she 
loved and followed. 

“Followed,” did I say? Aye; and 
therein was the secret of a power and 
a beauty possessed by our young 
heroine—all faithful teachers are 
heroic! She followed Him who was 
to her personally the great Teacher. 
To be like him was her ambition, 
cherished in her heart of hearts, away 
from the sight of the world. 

Was it then such a great loss to the 
little school, that the mere reading of 
a portion of the Bible in the morning 
must now be dispensed with? No; 
not so long as Miss A, should be the 
incumbent. For why? She was to 
that little flock more than she 
was aware, the “living epistle known 
and read by them,” as she went in 
and out, or even walked across the 
floor. But having a very humble no- 
tion of herself, she did not know how 
indispensable she had become in the 
little neighborhood. Those pupils 
and their parents, too, were all the 
time reading the Bible in or through 
the teacher. She was the living, 
walking illustration of the true, the 
beautiful and the good qualities she 
had derived from the, to her, book of 
books. 

She was indeed the oracle of the 
large boys. “Teacher says so and 
so,” “Our teacher does so,” or “would 
not do so,” were common remarks on 
the way from school or while at 
home. She was not aware of it, but 
more than one of those rather un- 
couth big boys was in love with her, 
and would have risked his life for 
her! However that may have been, 
yet Miss A. went to her boarding 
place with heart cast down. 


unpleasant sounds near the door. A 
large boy, not of her school, was 
pouncing upon another half his size, 
in payment of some supposed iujury. 
The sister of the former was crying 
out to him, “Stop! Our teacher says 
it’s mean to worry those that are 
smaller than you are; it isn’t doing 
as you would be done by.” 

This short speech by the little 
peacemaker had a great effect in two 
directions. It put to shame the bully, 
so that he sneaked off; and it was 
overheard by Miss A. It was like a 
tonic to the weary teacher. It was 
reward enough for the toils of the 
week. She hadn’t lived nor taught in 
vain. Here was atoken; it had come 
unsought. The “golden rule,’’ worth 
more than the “rule of three,’’ had 
been learned by one at least, and then 
re-taught in one household. Her 
week’s work had not been in vain. 

On the coming Sabbath with new 
joy she joined in the worship at the 
place of prayer, and added her voice 
in the response, ‘‘ Weeping may en- 
dure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning ;” and this also, “In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand; for 
thou knowest not whether shall pros- 
per, either this or that.” E.N. 


MARYVILLE, Tenn. 


THE TEACHERS CAN DO IT. 





HE demand for good schools is 
imperative; it must be supplied. 
There is just one way to meet this 
demand; and that is to have a corps 
of able teachers in the field, who are 
capable of teaching, and who are able 
and willing to defend the system of 
public schools. It devolves upon our 
teachers to enlighten the people. The 
people who pay the taxes need in- 
struction. We have too many drones 
in the schools—teachers who have to 
be carried; we want intelligent, ear- 
nest and enthusiastic workers. 

A good teacher can accomplish as 
much outside the school room as in- 
side by arousing an interest among 
the people on the subject of educa- 
tion; he can show them the great 
necessity existing for well organized 
schools; and so help establish a good 
school in every district. The teacher 
must create an enthusiasm among the 
people in the cause of education. He 
should visit the patrons, encourage 
the pupils, and aim at the highest ef- 
ficiency. A teacher thus equipped 
with persistency and sweetness of 
temper can exert a powerful influ- 
ence, can control a neighborhood or a 
community, and lead them in the right 
direction almost at will. They can in 
this way lead the young step by step 
from the paths of vice and immorali- 
ty, to industry and to studious habits 
and obedience. 

Our common schools are the hope 
of the country, and about the only 
hope. Let us labor not only to estab- 
lish them, but to popularize them, in 
every district. Let teachers stand 
pleasantly and patiently for what is 
true and right, and win over pupils 
and parents to the system of public 
schools, turning a deaf ear to the 





While passing a house she heard 


throw or who speaks disrespectfully 
of public schools. 

As a teacher, I will never vote for 
aman who is opposed to this benefi- 
cent measure. K. M. WRIGHT. 


Official Department. 


BY R. D. SHANNON. 
In this department I propose to inter- 
pret the whole school law of Missouri. 
These brief decisions and instructions 
will be amplified upon request. 

OFFICIAL DECISIONS AND OPINIONS. 
Division of School District Lying in Two 

or More Counties. 

Diagram used in April No. of Journal: 
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Question. — But, suppose the schoo! 
house is located at A, and, on account of 
a water-course—represented by the dotted 
line— is inconvenient of access, and some- 
times cannot be reached by those residing 
west of the stream, how cana new dis- 
trict be formed out of that part of the 
original district thus situated ? 

Answer.—By a majority of the votes 
cast at the annual meeting, only. The 
new district would still be in two coun- 
ties (say Audrain and Boone) and hence 
section 23 of the law would not apply. In 
such case section 18 would govern. 

This is a very important matter, which 
Commissioners would do well to remem- 
ber. Several mistakes have bcen made on 
this point in the last two years, and seri- 
ous complications and much trouble re- 
sulted. In one case, after the Commis- 
sioner had approved the formation, 
against the vote of the annual meeting, a 
substantial and costly school house was 
built. The original district refused to 
recognize the division, and continued to 
assess the property of this territory, when 
the supposed new district learned that it 
had no legal existence. 

Question. —If the fractional part C, 
which is, for illustration, say in Callaway 
county, desires to separate from the other 
fractional parts, which are in Audrain 
and Boone, what steps are necessary to 
create a new district ? 

Answer.—lIf the new district is to com- 
prise only the territory cut off, the meet- 
ing called to effect the separation creates 
the new district by a vote. The presi- 
dent and secretary of the meeting notify 
the clerk of the original district and the 
County Clerk and County Commissioner 
of their own county. The clerk of the 
original district should also notify his 
County Clerk (that is, the clerk of the 
county in which the school house is lo- 
cated). 

If it is desired to attach the fraction so 
separated to an adjoining district in its 
own county, the directors of such adjoin- 
ing district must be notified, and they 
must adjust their district lines accord- 
ingly. 

If it is proposed to form a new district 
out of the fraction so separated, and part 
of the territory of an adjacent district or 
districts (said adjacent territory consent- 
ing) all that is necessary is for the inter- 
ested district boards to adjust their re- 
spective district lines accordingly, and no- 
tify the County Clerk and County Com- 
missioner. If the directors cannot or will 
not make such division, then it becomes 





mere politician who attempts to over- 


the duty of the Commissioner to make it. 


It must be remembered, in this connec- 
tion, that the law does not permit any 
territory to be taken away from any dis- 
trict which lies wholly in one county, 
when thereby such district would be left 
without 30 pupils of legal school age (6 
to 20). “ 
This decision has been so fully ampli- 
fied and explained- because of the dis- 
similarity of the law in reference to the 
division of districts crossed by county 
lines and that for division of those wholly 
within a county, and the extraordinary 
privileges conferred upon a small number 
(it may be) by section 23 of the school 
law. 

Nore.—I again call attention to the fact 
that the constitution fixes the school age 
at between 6 and 20 years, and that all 
enumerations of children between 5 and 
21 must be rejected and returned, for cor- 
rection, by County Clerks and Commis- 
sioners. If this malter is not carefully 
watched very much annoyance to all par- 
ties concerned will result. 

County Commissioners cannot teach 
public schools without holding a certifi- 
cate, in force at the time of the commence- 
ment of the term for which they are em- 
ployed. 

I also call special attention to the neces- 
sity of reading carefully and remember- 
ing all decisions and directions from this 
office. County Commissioners should 
also urge district officials to read all cireu- 
lars of information from this office. 
Nearly every day I receive questions by 
mail touching matters already, and long 
ago, fully explained. I made use of daily 
and weekly newspapers,of the ‘American 
Journal of Education,” and of circulars 
of information and instruction, to inform 
the district and county officials of the 
changes made by the new constitution, 
and of other important facts, and yet no 
attention seems to be paid in some locali- 
ties to the requirements of the law and 
the constitution. ‘This course, if persisted 
in, will necessarily and unavoidably result 
in a hardship to some persons and local- 
ities. 

JEFFERSON Ci1TY, Mo., April 24, 1876. 


Hon. E. Byrerson, who is at the 
head of educational affairs in the 
Province of Ontario, says: 

‘‘T am sure your county council will 
feel with me how important it is to 
have an inspector of schools, prac- 
tically acquainted with school organi- 
zation, and thoroughly competent to 
examine and teach every pupil in the 
school, and to see that the students 
are duly classified, and that every 
subject of the programme is thorough- 
ly taught, and that the school is in all 
respects what it ought to be, and 
what it can be mads. Heretofore, the 
inspection of the school has, as a gen- 
eral rule, been merely nominal, be- 
cause the inspectors were, for the 
most part, not practical teachers, and 
not wholly devoted to the duties of 
their office. The new school act is in- 
tended to remedy this evil, and give 
to our school system the right arm of 
strength, by requiring that the Inspec- 
tors be practial men, and wholly de- 
voted to the duties of their office ; 
and I trust your council will see that 
these important provisious of the act 
be carried into full effect, by not ap- 
pointing any but a thoroughly quali- 
fied inspector, who shall devote at 
least five days in the week to his 





work, as does any teacher.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





Norsk Mytnoxoey; or The Religion of 
our Forefathers, Containing all the 
Myths of the Eddas, Systematized and 
Interpreted. With index. By R. B. 
Anderson, A.M., Professor of the Scan- 
Ginavian languages in the University 
4 , ——, _. a hn an 
Thi ap Sa +i ° 
1876. For sale by Book and News Co. 
The author of this volume makes the 

claim that “The mythology of the ancient 

Norsemen is more simple, earnest, mirac- 

ulous, stupendous and divine than any 

other mythological system of which we 
have record.” He preaches a crusade 
against Latinizing our English tongue: 

“Let us now brace and steel it with the 

life-water of own sweet and soft and rich 

and shining and clear-ringing and manly 
and world-ranging, ever-dearest English.” 

It is well for us that we have an enthu- 
siastic guide in our first visit to the won- 
derland of Norse mythology. The read- 
ers may make, each for himself, such 
abatement as seems just and good. But 
all will be thankful to Professor Anderson 
tor his labor of love in this exposition and 
interpretation of the mythological 
system of our ancestors. We may, 
perhaps, be permitted still to hold 
our veneration for the Latin and 

Greek sources of our civilization. Greece 

and Rome open to us like two great doors 

letting in the blaze of civilization from 
the East—Greece giving us theoretical 
and aesthetical culture (the intellect)— 

Rome giving us Jaws and the practical 

forms (the will) of institutions of political 

and civil life. What we get from our old 

Norse and German ancestry is not culture 

—not civilization—but stock. From these 

we derive racial proclivities and the 

haughty, daring, all-conguering blood 
which is the basis of our stubborn and 
progressive nationality whether Anglo- 

Saxon, German, or Scandinavian. In 

brief we get the form of our civilization 

(its ideas, customs and usages) from 

Greece and Rome, but we get the stuff of 

our civilization from our Teutonic ances- 

try. Every one who has read (with de- 
light, of course) Kingsley’s ‘‘Hypatia,” 
or “Aslauga’s Knight’ of La Motte 

Fouque, has carried about with him an 

ideal of the invincible personal pow- 

ers of the typical Norseman. In this 
volume of Professor Anderson’s, he will 
have the mythological presupposition of 
the personal bravery of the bold Vikings 
who sailed the seas of Southern Europe, 
and became the terror of all maritime 
towns. The “Berserkir” rage, which pos- 
sessed them in battle and heightened the 
force of each individual to an unknown 
potence will find its prototype in the 
wrath of the old red-bearded Thor who of 
all the gods was a match for the giants. 

Thor’s exploits in the land of the giants 

will be recognized also as the original 

myths from which much of the King Ar- 
thur mythology derives, as well as the 
popular nursery tales of “Jack the Giant- 

Killer” (“Jack and the Beanstalk,” etc.). 

One should read in connection wfth this 

book the (almost inspired) essay of Car- 

lyle on “Odin” in “Heroes and Hero 

Worship.” Hitherto, almost the only 

source of information regarding Norse 

Mythology open to the American public, 

besides the essay of Carlyle was “‘Mallet’s 

Northern Antiquities,” which gaye the 

“Prose Edda” of Snorro Sturleson. It 

was a meagre and distorted account of 

that ‘“‘Wonder-land.” All our nursery 
tales and all our fairy love is in some way 
related to that mythology and to its mir- 
ror-like reflection of the deeds and as- 


pirations of the youth of our Northern 
Race! 

Professor Anderson’s work is the first 
attempt in the English language to print 
a systematic, connected account of this 
most important and yet most neglected 
phase of the life of our people. As such 
we welcome it; and we welcome in ad- 
vance the many works which he will still 
write and publish supplementary to the 
present one. We note with pleasure that 
after this second edition, which has been 
called for in a very short interval after the 
first appearance of.the work, its enterpris- 
ing publishers, Messrs. Griggs & Co., have 
announced two other works on this sub- 
ject by the same author, one of them be- 
ing no less than a translation of the elder 
Edda—a very valuable contribution to our 
literature indeed at this time and especial- 
ly welcome as a companion to the first 
work. Thorpe’s translation of this Edda 
(of “Saemund the Learned’’), published 
in London in 1866, has not found its way 
to this country except in rare instances. 

We congratulate the publishers of this 
work upon the neat typographical appear- 
ance of this valuable contribution to our 
literature. 

LITERATURE FOR LitrLe Forks. Selec- 
tions from standard authors and easy 
lessons in composition. By Elizabeth 


Lloyd. Philadelphia: Sower, Potts & 
Co. 1866. For sale by Book and News 


We can commend the plan of this book. 
Its selections are excellent and the lessons 
are easy and progressive. 








THe AMERICAN Naturauist. Vol. X, 
Nor. 1, 2, 3 and 4, January to April, 
1876. Published by H. O. Houghton & 
Co., Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Terms 35 cents a number, $4 00 a year, 
postage free.) 

The editorial management of this popu- 
lar journal of natural science is in the 
hands of Dr. A. 8S. Packard, jr., with the 
assistance of eminent men of science. Un- 
der its new publishers, Messrs. Houghton 
&Co., who publish aiso the ‘‘Atlantic 
Monthly,” its amount of matter is increas- 
ed, typographical dress and illustrations 
greatly improved. Its contents have be- 
come more popular in character and more 
interesting to general readers and young 
naturalists. It is the journal of science- 
education, and for the use of science 
teachers. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CO-OPERATION.—Mr. 
Charles Barnard, author of the article 
in “Seribner’s Monthly” upon the Phila- 
delphia Loan Association, recently pub- 
lished, and entitled ““A|. Hundred Thous- 
and Homes,” will begin a series of arti- 
cles upon commercial and industrial co- 
operation in the United States and Great 
Britain in the May number of this maga- 
zine. For this purpose he has been sent by 
the publishers to England and Scotland to 
make an exhauetive examination of the 
subject in all its branches. In these times 
of business and financial depression the 
thought ef the country has been turned to 
this subject as one of the great questions 
of the day ; and it isthe intention to place 
the subject of co-operation before the 
American public in all its branches; and 
to give its methods of proceedure, and de- 
tailits practical workings, and to report 
its actual social and financial results. No 
attention will be paid to mere history or 
theory, and only working plans, laws, 
methods and products will be considered. 


Rosperts BroTHERS have just ready 
their new edition, without illustrations, ot 
Hamerton’s “Sylvan Year” and the ‘‘Un- 
known River.” They form one duodecimo 











volume, uniform with his “Chapters on 
Animals” and other works, His “Jntel- 


lectual Lite’ has reached a sale of more 
than 10,000, and is in constant demand. 





ScRIBNER, for May, is a brilliant num- 
ber, with a table of contents embracing a 
great variety of interesting and profitable 
reading. 

In an article on the prevailing corrup- 
tion it speaks strongly, but not in a par- 
tisan spirit, and insists that “the remedy is 
with the people.”’ 

“With a Government in disgrace, with 
commerce paralyzed and industry starv- 
ing, what do we find in Congress to give 
ushope? Nothing; literally nothing. 

*= * * In the next Presidential 
election the people really desire we believe 
to vote for and elect a gentleman anda 
statesman,—a man who will associate 
himself in Government only with gentle- 
men and statesmen, and who will send 
only such to represent this Government 
abroad.” Adding this truth, that “‘it is 
just as impossible to have a high-toned 
administration with alow-toned Presiden 
as to have a high-toned household with a 
loafer at its head.” 





Litre.u’s Livixe AGE has just com- 
menced a new volume, maintaining all its 
old attractions and each year adding new 
ones, publishing a great variety of articles 
from the leading men of the old world on 
literature, science, religion, commerce and 
the arts. 

Price $8 00 per year. It ought to be in 
every school library, and no teacher is do- 
ing full duty unless they are aiding and 
planning to establish and maintain a li- 
brary. 


Tue United States Official Postal Guide 
for April is a large number, and contains 
nearly 400 pages of useful information 
about postal matters. Besides two alpha- 
betical lists of all the post offices in the 
United States (one arranged alphabetically 
by States), there are also lists of money- 
order and letter-carrier offices, tables of 
domestic and foreign postage, arriving and 
closing of mails in the principal cities, 
distances by shortest mail routes, etc., 
ete. In short, the Guide answers every 
question that one is likely to ask about 
postal matters, and is invaluable for all 
who make constant use of the mails. 
Published by H. O. Houghton & Co., 
Boston. Price 50 cents. 








THe CHRISTIAN OBSERVER appears this 
week as a cut and pasted phamplet of 
eight folio pages, and claims to be the 
oldest religious newspaper in this country. 
In circulation, it now leads nearly all the 
religious papers in the South in the num- 
ber of its subscribers and contributors. 
Since the first of the year it has added 
more than a thousand new subscribers to 
its lists. The improvement in its form is 
the precursor of others, for which arrange- 
ments are being made. Its editors aim to 
make it one of the best tamily religious 
papersin the land. Converse & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Louisville, Ky. 





“THatT BaNNER A HuNDRED YEARS 
Op.” Song and Chorus. Words by B. 
Devere ; music by Eddie Fox. This isthe 
the Great American Centennial Song, as 
sung through the whole country with 
such immense success. Price, 50 cents. 
The publisher proposes to give, free of 
charge, five beautiful photographs of the 
different Centennial buildings at Philadel- 
phia, to every purchaser of this great 
Centennial song. These photographs are 
worth the price of the song alone. The 
song and photographs will be mailed free, 
upon receipt of 50 cents, to any part of 





the Unitdd States. W. Helmick, Publish- 
er, Cincinnati, O, 





THE Milwaukee “ Evening Wiscon.g§—— 


sin” suggests that: “It would beg 
good idea for every paper to print 
Patriotic Centennial Number, in its 
best style, for the date, or week, of 
July 4, 1876, to be placed on file in the 
Centennial Exhibition, and the whole 
collection for that date to be bound in 
substantial volumes for a permanent 
memorial. If every paper would also 
include in that number a carefully 
prepared outline of its own history 
with that of its predecessors, repro- 
ducing initial numbers in fac simile, 
as far as possible, with all facts at 
hand on'the general subject, the result 
would be a contribution to history of 
first-class importance. 
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Special Notices. 





Wm. Barr & Co. 

Extend a cordial invitation to “the peo- 
ple” to visit them, as .they have just 
opened a new, fresh stock of goods, so 
varied and extensive that nothing ever 
dreamed of or wanted by man, woman or 
child has been omitted. They wanted to 
take another column (their present one is 
on page 16) to tell how low they are sell- 
ing their goods—but they found our col- 
umns foo short to do this. Visit William 
Barr & Co. 


WE desire to call the attention of teach- 
ers who expect to spend their vacation in 
canvassing, to the advertisement of the 
St. Louis Bible Publishing Co. Their 
new book, “The Great Men of God,” is 
an entirely new work, full of interest, and 
will doubtless have a very large sale. We 
commend it to our readers. Their New 
Pictorial Family Bible cannot be spoken 
of too highly. It is not only one of the 
best but the very best we have ever seen. 
Such as contemplate engaging in the work 
should at once send for circulars to St. 
Louis Bible Publishing Co., 305 Locuct 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 9-5 


PLEasE not Forget to Remember that 
$2.50 buys a ladies’ finest kid or morocco 
side-lace shoe at the Globe Shoe Store, 
805 Franklin avenue. 9-5 


Chicago and Alton Railroad. 

If you are going to Chicago, Wisconsin, 
or any part of the great Northwest, or to 
any of the eastern cities, take the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad. It is the only line 
between St. Louis and Chicago running 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, and the 
only line under one management. The 
Chicago and Alton have recently put five 
elegant Pullman Dining Cars on the line 
and meals are provided on all trains where 
meals are required. This is a special tea- 
ture of this road. The track is smooth, 
the cars are equipped with all the modern 
conveniences and appliances for safety of 
passengers. No other road offers so many 
advantages to the travelling public. 














WanTED.—A situation, either as Prin- 
cipal or Professor in some Collegiate 
School, or College, by a graduate of an 
Eastern College and a teacher of long and 
successful experience. I'he best of refer- 
ences will be furnished. 

Address, A. M., 


Care of this journal. 
9 2-3-4-5. 








ALL matter for this journal must 
be in our hands by the 15th of the 
month previous to publication. 
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d Pennsylvania. : gious and Sun 4 School Books a Specialty. 
a *« The pl. to ‘ood pe G. W. Custis Lee, President of ‘‘ Washi d amet a eee ete i ‘ed. * v McINTY RES 

r- ‘The plan seems to me a good one. rom G. W. Custis , President of ‘‘ Washington an respondence Solicited. J. W. Mc 
refe Lee University,’? Lexington, Virginia. Se - — a 14 Ahern — Agt., 719 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
** Go ahead, you will succeed.’’ From J. B. Merwin, Editor ‘‘American Journal of Educa- 9-5 Dallas, T =e o4 
9 tion,’’ St. Louis, Mo. ‘alias, LOxas. 
al. . ‘* Your project strikes me‘as one that responds to an absolute need of the Centennial. I am 
lad you heave foreseen the necessity and trust you may have encouragement.’’ From Prof. J. ae Sa PONT. BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 
i Shoemaker, A. M., Principal National School of Elocution and Oratory, Philadelphia. Copper Tin, . 
an 
— ‘« Am in favor of everything that is calculated to increase the beneficial educational results of mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
nust the Centennial ‘Exhibition. Your plan impr ses me favorably Shall be glad to hear of your Dah mety Eng Po nmang D one in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
rogress.’’? From Hon. John Eaton, L.L. D., United States Commissioner of Education, Wash- Tower Clocks, Chimes, ete. able Rates. Orders Solici Send for esti- 
’ the ington, D. C. Warran mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
? lilustrated Catalogue sent Free, contracting elsewhere. Visiting sent by 
‘* The course of lectures you mention seems to me likely to be of much use.’’ From A. D VANDUZEN & TIFT, | mail, postpaid, 75 for $1.00 
White, L.L. D., President Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 102 and 104 Kast Second St.,Cinctnnatd. WALTER SLAWSON, 
9-5 8-90 917 North Sixth Street, St. Lovis. 
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Nothing Better Can Be Asked, "°°" Sosst snes Wall St. Caricatures. 


A NEW . 48 PAGES, containing 14 en. 


R IL W Y graved ae, | oe! pn cg 
A A STOCK SPECULATORS. ce, cloth covers, nts; 
PRACTICAL EDUCATORS of long experience, who have used 9 peper covers, free, by mail, TUMBRIDGE & CO., 


l i 66 ( ' j ‘ 99 | Connecting in Union Depots at 9-3 10-3 
T K GOT IC DE . St. Louis, Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk 


for, years, say it is “‘superior to any other ,desk made.” We are sure, if Regions ine ST LOUIS AND SOUTHE ASTERN the 
you try it, you will confirm their testimony. ' 


Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 























can 
RAILWAY. coc! 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, for 
Colorado and California, THE SHORT LINE T 
aad forming the And positively the best route from Jun 
ar 
LEADING THOROUCHFARE gt +ouis o 
Setween the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys —TO— bet 
and 
Nashville, Tenn., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, Where it connects for all points : 
And other points in New England, enabling vis 
Sh 
Passengers who travel by the SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, an 
Including ‘ 
y¢ 
¢ ® 9| Chattanooga, Decatur, ia 
Wabash Fast Line) == Huntsville 
cc 
Augusta, Montgomery, ec 
Macon, Mobile, ai 
‘*THE PATENT GOTHIC DESK.’’ RECITATION SEAT. To reach the Principal Cities in the East and| Brunswick, New Orleans, - 
PRESIDENT CLARK of Franklin Female College, of Holly Springs, Miss., writes as follows: | West yg-many hours in Advance of other lines. | Savannah, Knoxville, ti 
Drak Str—The desks ordered have come tohand. I like them very much indeed. Too much z nae .— Jacksonville, Fla Bristol a 
cannot be said in their favor. They are made on true physiological principles. They are my beau No change of cars between Clev eland and Bt. ren , ’ ee . 
ideal of what school desks should be. I have occupied and used nearly every kind of school desk | Joseph and Atchison (810 miles), and between 4 ; 4 r D 
that has been made, and I consider the ‘‘New Patent Gothic Desk’’ superior to any of them ‘in | Toledo and Kansas City (700 miles). Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond,thus form- f 
every respect. Whenever I want more I shall order them of your house, and shall buy the E he e “i ing the 
**Gothic Desk.’’ Respectfully yours. W. CLARK. All Express Trains of this Line are fully é 
RECITATION SEATS equipped with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars,] GREAT TRUNK ROUTE 
Too, are essential to the complete outfit of any school room. 39*Prices to suit the times.<% we pe aig th a oak po Brake, Between these points and St. Louis. ‘ 
Address for further information, with stamp for reply, and Miller’s Piatform and Coupler, rendering © 
J. B. MERWIN serious accident almost an impossibility. a 1 
é eget 9 T i vis i Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- ‘ 
: a@- Through tickets vie the ‘‘Wabash Line’’ u : 
eats ES en No. 11 N. Seventh st., St. Louis, Mo. are on sale at the principal ticket offices of con- | 8¢T and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 


2} +. F e a necting roads an1 at the company’s terminal | t@ge of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
points and principal stations. For further in- | t Nashville without change. No other line can 
C f e Nn i i C a c mM e r formation apply personally or by letter to either | Offer this accommodation. 
5 of the following named agents: 

J.8. LAZARUS, Gen. Western Agent, 
DEVOTED TO PROFITABLE AGRICULTURE. 104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. Belleville, Shawneetown, 

Which is the application of science to practice upon the farm; to the use W. L. MALCOLM, And all points in Southern Ilinois. 
of principles which, intelligently used, cannot mislead ; to the advocacy of Genes Reeeenger Aguas, Demse, ©. 


This is the best route for 








It is the only line for 
9-4 9-12 

accuracy and system in agricultural pursuits. The scientific farmer is the |} —— EVANS V1iILLiE 
pee ier ee , And all points in Southern Indi d North- 
most pr actical farmer. Chica 0 Rock Island & Parific R R tg re tn ey Two ist cxguens Sais 
Only S$! a Year. On trial three months, 25 cents. If ’ eo ceaseless Si aa ae 
AGENTS WANTED. LS serie icipgl apnea aging ee — a arr heya emcee Shea 

9-5 9-7 Address SCIENTIFIC FARMER, Boston, Mass. Joliet, Morris, La Salle, Peru, Henry, Lacon, | 4¢F Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 


FE ict “i fi: A | " Pecrin, Genctee, Malina: Tinek tent, Bore) yg ig ae sailed > ae \ 
acts for vertisers. 


port, Muscatine, Washington, Iowa City, Grin- 
nell, Newton, Des Moines, 


Council Bluffs and Omaha. Illinois Central Railroad. 
Without Change of Cars. “ 








OFFICE OF 


Where it joins with the Union Pacific Railway 
for Denver, Salt Lake City, Sacramento, San 


e ® 
[pomaiet and all points west on the Pacific Chicago to St. Louis 


EIGHT EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JoURNAL OF EDUCATION are now published each month. 








It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar TRAINS LEAVE DAILY As FOLLOWS: Ser neye Chonge ef Cate.5G8 

publication in this country, An edition is published Omaha, Leavenworth and Atchsson Express, Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, é (Sundays excepted)...............4. 10:00 a. m. | Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, Peru Accommodation (Sundays ex- seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado,: RIED ccncsciioa teeth dnes neneaies 5:00 p.m. | ton, and all points Southwest. 
= sa ene baer Omaha Express (Saturdays exc’ed)10:00 p. m. ' 

n or Louisiana. 
In KIRKSVILLE for Iowa and Northern Missouri. KANSAS LINE. Chicago to New Orleans 
In SPRINGFIELD for Southwest Missouri and Arkansas. The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad xHWithout Change of Cars.-Eg 
In NASHVILLE for Tennessee. , ’ es Company have now opened their Southwestern 
Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions. 


, 175 Miles the shortest ‘route to Memphis, 
Advertisements in this —— are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school Division between 


: 1 Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
houses for both city and country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specifications. 
The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. 





South, 
is journal thus reaches| LEAVENWORTH, fi ; 

merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, hae than 200,000 of This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. ATCHISON, Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 

The following are our regular rates: and CHICAGO, | Sh2Wneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 

Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. »|gaw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 

Outside page, front cover, ................ Epa tba ws oon nddne bu nye gees beheneeeaneten 40c per line. | ,, ; " : z Springfield. 
EL ER NUNS. dhe. $100 nha» Spb ache ako obs Shenhnanedecnaascachupkaconuan 35c per line. | Connecting at Leavenworth with the Kansas Pa- 7 . ° 
IN, salar ceorste renin ex-iidicateasthatioreionsssasnzeoractdlsouce eee 30¢ per line. | cifle and Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Atch- | Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Spevial Notices?....... wibesa ties sees EN aaeanMGheSeeucnes Ghost ceneanoascadesncdeeenane 60c per line | ison with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 

Discount made on time contracts 





Central Branch Union Pacific, and Atchison and - Without Change of Cars.<O3 
Nebraska Railroads, for all points in 

: rae Es Bb E F The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
¥ ‘evens Indian Territories, Colorado | Waterloo, Vedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
The HARRISON WRITING INES earerigetnananigs Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


Are now the most popular in use. Over $10,(00 worth sold at retail in New York City alone| This company have built a full complement of El ‘ > § 
x } ‘ a z xP Elegant Drawing- Sl 
during the past year, among the leading Banks and Commercial Houses, which is evidence of | Pslace Drawing-room and Sleeping Cars, which eaeee Sowing aes res 








. ; through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
their merits. for exterior beauty and interior arrangemente | Dubuque. 

HARRIS 
nent black co 


ON’S WRITING FLUID does not mould, flows freely, becoming a perma- | for the comfort, convenience and luxury of pas- d s 
or soon alter writing, sengers are unexcelled, if equaled, by any other| %g~Baggage checked to all important points. 
HARRISON’S LETTER INK givesa 


: IN 1 perfect copy, and is also a free flowing ink, pos- | cars of the kind in the world. Through tickets 
sessing the qualities of the Writing Fluid. Harrison’s Carmine Ink and Mucila 








t r . aie Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
quality. Orders for any quantity promptly attended to. Send for Price List. he sapteogs ee! patches general railway offices in the Uni-| Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
HARRISON MFC. CO ted States and Canadas. HUGH RIDDLE, Greet eae oc Zpemey -cocena street. . 
- r e . 5 A. M. Su a . i . z a Pf. , Gen ‘ass. Agent, Chi O« 
OFFICE, 15 NORTH NINTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. | “9-3-12°°7™ Se": Past Ast. Gen. Supt J. F. TUCKER, Gen’l Supt, Chicago. 
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Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison ‘Winona, Green Bay, Es- 
canaba, Marquette, L’ Anse, Houghton, an- 
=. and all points north. Itis the only route 
or 


MIULWAUBEE, 


Janesville, Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 
ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet (. 8S.) Mar- 
quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of Lake Superior 
under one management. i 
between 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy. This is the 
Shortest, Quickest and Best Route to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

If you wish the best traveling accommodation 
you will buy your tickets by this route, and will 
take no other. . 

This popular route is unsurpassed for speed, 
comfort and safety. The smooth, well-ballast- 
ed and porte track of steel rails, Westinghouse 
air brakes, Miller’s safety platform and coup- 
lers, the celebrated Pullman palace sleeping 
cars, the perfect telegraph system of moving 
trains, the regularity with which they run, the 
admirable arrangement for running through 
cars from Chicago to all points west, north and 
northwest, secures to passengers all the com- 
forts in modern railway traveling. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 


are run on all through trains of this road. This 
is the only line running these cars between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our sleepers connect with the over- 
land sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
all points west of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and Cali- 
ifornia, Two through trains daily, with Pull- 
man palace a and sleeping cars 
through to Council Bluffs. 


This is the only route 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Green Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains, parlor 
chair cars on day trains. 


For Sparta, Winona 2n4 points in Min- 
nesota, One through train daily, with Pullman 
sleepers to Winona. 


For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two through 
trains daily, with Pullman cars on night trains. 


For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman cars on 
night train to McGregor, Iowa. 


For Sioux City and Yankton, Two trains 
daily. Pullman cars to Missouri Valley Junc- 
tion. 


For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily 

New York office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston 
office, No. 5 State Street; Omaha office, 253 
Farnham Street; San Francisco office, 121 Mont- 
gomery Street; Chicago ticket offices, 62 Clark 
Street, under Sherman House; corner Canal and 
Madison Streets; Kinzie Street Depot, corner 
W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; Wells Street De- 
pot, corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from 
your home ticket agents, apply to 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 
W.H.STENNETT, General Superintendent. 
Gen’1 Pass. Ag’t. 9-2¢ 





CHARLES MORITZ, 
BOOK BINDER, 


AND 


Blank Book Manufacturer, 


NO. 302 MAIN STREET, 
(Northeast corner of Olive.) 


Blank boeks of every description made to or- 
ae Paper ruled with neatness and dispatch. 





Cheap Fares by the People’s Line 
The Ohio and Mississippi Railway Co. will in 
augurate a reduced local tariff from March Ist, 
1876, which upon examinatien proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traflic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20-per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced ut three cents per mile 

(equivalent to a reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been suflicient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders, 
good for train and day only, will be sold at two 
and one-half cents per mile.: 

This is the first instance where a western road 
has had the courage to reduce to a figure which 
heretofore has been considered low and below 
a paying basis for railroad managers. 

It 1s confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 





CAIRO AND ST. LOUIS 
RAIUE ROAD. 


Shortest All-rail7Route ;Between ‘St. 
Louis and all Points South. 


The Only All-rail Rine Between St. Louis 
and Cairo, under one management 
hence no waiting for other trains at way 
stations. 





3}The only line running Buck’s’ Patent Re- 
clining Chair Cars South ot St. Louis. These 
seats free to all first-class passengers. 





3F"No pains or expense ‘has’ been spared to 
render this route attractive to passengers. 
J. A. WENTZ, Gen. Pass. Agt 
J L. HINCKLEY, Gen, Supt. 9-3-12 


“THE GRANGER” 








Combination Desk and Seat. 

Five sizes, to Suit Pupils of all Ages. 

Size 1, Double High School; Size 2, Grammar 
School; Size3, First Intermediate School; Size 
4, Second Intermediate School; Size 5, Primary 
School. 

Back or starting seats to correspond with any 
size desk. 

These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 
price of any manufactured. They range in 
height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or 
end pieces are iron, with wide continuous flan- 
ges. They are better proportioned and braced, 
neater, and more graceful in design than any 
other seat made. 

we-They Can Be Sold Very Low.ei 

For further information as to price, &c., ada 
dress with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


GET THE 








OUR NEW SCHOOL 


Is The Best Ink Well 
In the World, Because there is 


INK WELL 


ist. No Evaporation of Ink. 
2d. No Dust. 
3d. No Freezing. 


4th. No Lock and Key. 
5th. No Corrosion or Rusting. 
6th. Not in the Way. 





Showing the Ink Well in Use. 


EXPLANATION. 


A, Cover; aa. Pen Rack; B, ring with shoulder, which confines the 
glass; C, glass; c, (Fig. 1), Slot in shoulder allowing the passage of a 
lip projecting from glass C; D, Pen Wiper; F, Bearing of cover in rear of 
pivot and head for attaching the Pen Wiper; G, Fastening for Pen Wiper. 


Styles and Prices. 


No. 1. Large Size. Having Non-Corrosive Composition Cover, and 
large removable Glass. Price per dozen, including necessary screws, $3. 

No. 2. Small Size. Non-Corrosive Cover and Ring, glass not remova- 
ble, including necessary screws, $2 50. 





Showing a Section of Desk Top and 
Ink Well. 


Showine the kind of 
Pen Wiper ro use. 


The cover turns only one way, and no noise can be made with them. 
They are low on the desk, as you see, and not in the way of books or slates. 


If you cannot afford patent desks, send for good ink wells, and put them 
in your old desks. 


ie Adopted for exclusive use by Boards of Education in the cities of 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. Louis, &c. 
For circulars, for 


Every Thing 


NEEDED IN YOUR SCHOOL, ADDRESS WITH STAMP FOR REPLY, 


J.B. MERWIN, 


{1.North Seventh Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Full and Formal Opening 
IN 


ALL THE DEPARTMENTS 


Wm. Barr &.Co.’s 


ELEGANT ESTABLISHMENT 
IS NOW ANNOUNCED. 


VISIT US 
And note the piles of goods shown all over the 
house. , 
VISIT Us 
And observe the acres of space we thus utilize 
Visit US 
And see that all our goods are New and Fresh. 
Visit US 
apne you will find our prices the lowest in the 
te. 
VISIT US 
And don’t buy trashy goods at high prices. 
VIsIT US 


And find a store where you oan examine your 
purchases in a perfect light. 


VIsIT US 
And compare the extent of or of our Thirty 
Departments with those found elsewhere. 


VISIT Us 
And see how elegantly we have fitted up this 
Spring. : 
VISIT US 


And yeu will find all St. Louis shopping at 


our counters. 5 
VISIT US 
And save your time, temper and money. 
VISIT US 
If you want first-class Dress, Millinery, or 
Upholstery work,done. 
VISIT US 
If you want your goods promptly delivered in 
any part of the city. 
VISIT US 
And in any «tos J at our different departments 
observe how pleasantly our new system works. 
VISIT US 
If you want your goods without paying profits 
to middle men. 
VISIT US 
If you want goods at prices to suit the times. 
VISIT US 
As we will not knowingly keep an impolite 
salesman in our employ. 
VISIT Us 
And examine our own brands of black silks. 
**The W. B. Co. Family,’’ ‘*The Bon Marche’’ 
**Hamot’s Hand-spun,’*’ and ‘‘St. Germaine,’’ 
the best and cheapest silks in the West. 
VISIT US 
And see in our Dress Goods Department, the 
endless variety, at prices as low as in 1360. 
VISIT US 
If you want the best brands in Kid and Fabric 
zloves 
VISIT Us 
And find displayed in our Hosiery Department 
all the new shades in ladies’ and children’s hose 


just imported. 
VISIT US 
And see our novelties in Jewelry, Fans, Toys, 
Fancy Goods and Notions. 
VISIT US 
And compare our pretty Calicees, Peracles and 
Suitings with any other in the city. 
VISIT US 
If you are housekeeping and want to save mon- 
ey in buying linens, cottons, & 
VIsIT US 
And be astonished at our prices for, and stock 
of Gent’s Furnishing Goods. 
VISIT US 
And don’t fail to see our millinery department 
which was a few days ago the admiration of the 
whole city. C : 
VISIT US 
And see the new things in parasols, of which 
We are now showing an endless variety. 
VISIT US 
And examine our shoe department, where only 
the best makes are retailed at moderate prices. 
VISIT US 
And find the most complete mourning and 
black goods department in this country. 
VISIT US 
If you areabout to clean house, and leave your 
orders forany kind of upholstry work. 
VISIT US 
As our shawl department is showing special 
nevelties impo by and confined to our Douce 
VISIT US 
Asin our suitand cloak rooms, we are now 
ready to take orders for spring work. 
COUNTRY FRIENDS who cannot visit us will 


send their orders, which will meet with prompt 
attention. 


Wm. Barr c& Co., 
The Dry Goods House of St. Louis, occupying 
the Entire Block between Fourth and Third 


Vine and St. Charles, St. Louis, Mo. 


wySubscriptions at Club Rates (less than pub- 
lishers’ prices) received for all newspapers, 
quarterlies, etc., American and Foreign. 


SOUTHERN CLUB ACENCY. 
A. SETLIFF, Manager, 
| ey ere eee Nashville, Tenn. 


Refer to First Nat. Bank, Nashville, Tenn ; 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati, O.: J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia; D. Appleton & Co., 
New York; J. B. Merwin, St. Louis. 





The business of this agency is conducted upon 
the Mutual Benefit plan, every patron becoming 
a member of the Club. The plan of Subscribing 
for magazines and newspapers through a Club 
Agency offers peculiar advantages, saving to all 
time, trouble and expense. 

Send money by postofilce order or regis- 
tered letter. 





We herewith give a partial list of periodicals 
which we supply at Club Rates; enquire by pos- 
tal card for information. 


MISCELLANEOUS WEBKLIES. 


Appleton’s Journal................. $400 $3 55 
Army and Navy Journal ............ 600 550 
8 ee 250 225 
Catolle Mirw00. oases sé 5.ks60.00 0008 300 258 
6 errs 300 270 
Christian Observer (New)........... 300 250 
Christian Intelligencer............... 300 260 
Cincinnati Commercial.............. 150 14 
Country Gentleman.................. 300 250 
Courier-Journal ................0+00- 200 19 
ee 210 19 
Detroit Free Press..............sc00 200 155 
DS icc dinnovilieass+ssvenve 300 260 
Harpers’ Weekly..................000¢ 400 365 
Tlarpate? MAGOOk. «2 0.00.000000c0090% 400 365 
Hearth and Home...................- 250 225 
BROUROPOOTEAL.......02nccccdsecscescces 300 200 
OS rn 320 29% 
ER ee eee Ty | 165 14 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper...... 400 350 
Leslie’s Illustrated Zeitung ......... 400 350 
Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal............. 400 350 
Littell’s Living Age ...............+. 800 700 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker.......... 265 250 
National Live Stock Journal......... 215 200 
UIED .\ acushpis os id ctwaeseeeee 520 455 
SION EE MUU bisnscevevscteusece 1¢o 6100 
New York Evening Post............. 150 12 

BG Be on neve -osncoveses ss 200 190 
New York Staats Zeitung............ 200 185 
ST URI, 59 sc sete sae pansenh ines 120 120 
New York Tribune.... .............. 200 190 
Religio-Philosophical Journal ...... 300 225 
Saturday Evening Post.............. 300 260 
Scientific American.................. 320 300 
PN URS ns wiiwsk scbcawinadosecosgs 300 275 

MISCELLAN“OUS MONTHLIES. 
American Journal of Education....16C 1 60 
American Agriculturist.............. 160 150 
American Artisan.................... 235 19 
Aepertenh Baldor. . ......0206505665o00s 300 275 
Arthur’s Home Magazine............ 265 225 
Appleton’s Journal.................. 450 40 
RON AuUSb coin ces souhorsesetet eee 400 855 
Demorest (Fashions) ................ 310 275 
SENG xc chin seek Hae bS exudes etdiensb¥e 500 450 
Picks iansidcsesphssnosknenetduied 400 355 
Gardeners’ Monthly.................. 210 185 
I on xin kee ANNE Lbs os teneeh 315 275 
Harpers’ Magazine .................. 400 365 
Lippincott’s Magazine............... 420 3 50 
Lealie’s Ladies’ Magazine........... 350 325 
Leslie’s Budget of Fun.............. 150 12 
EAP PE BES vsnds tlacten vege sseccess 612 550 
La Mode Elegante ................... 612 630 
SP MINE, vaascepancckwsuesses 150 140 
Manufacturer and Builder........... 212 145 
PRN in tes <pan'dent vevn sans 150 135 
Peterson’s Magazine................. 200 4175 
Phrenological Journal............... 315 250 
Popular Science Monthly............ 500 450 
i Shan dp becedeedhbaceses dobheke 400 360 
Sunday Magazine .................... 29 260 
Southern Magazine .................. 41 350 
IDES 0 so Sen ns advesechcséchoeds 1530 123 
JUVENILE. 

Sey peer igen oy Bot es Seer 29 250 
Leslie’s Young America............. 300 260 
Leslie’s Boys and Girls.............. 250 220 
Leslie’s Boys of America............ 150 125 
a ee ee TEE 300 275 
Young People’s Monthly............ 15 14 


The Southern Club Agency 


Will send any book published in the United 
States or Europe at low rates. Orders filled 
promptly. Orders from school teachers for 
books of any description will be filled with 
perfect satisfaction. Address: 


SOUTHERN CLUB AGENCY, 





108 Church Street, Nashville, Tenn. 





COLLEGIATE 
Grammar School and Gymnasium 


HAMILTON BUILDING. 
44 COURT STREET, NEAR CITY HALL. 
(1849 to 1875.) 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing. 


{ce Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials. 2} 
L. W. HART, A. M. of Yale. 


9-5 9-12 





The Cheapest, Best, and Largest Type Shakespeare ever published in One 
Volume. Forty Handsome Illustrations. Price only $6, complete. 


THE FIRESIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


William Shakespeare, 


With a Full and Comprehensive Life; 
A History of the Early Drama; An Introduction to Each Play; The Readings of Former Edi- 
tions; Glossarial and Other Notes, &c., from the works of 


Collier, Knight, Dyce, Douee, Halliwell, Hunter, Richardsen, Verplanck 
and Hudson. 


Edited by CEO. LONC DUYCKINCK. 


At great expense, the publishers have determined to issue a Popular Edition of our Greatest 
English Poet. The type is the largest and clearest that can be used in a volume of the size, and 
the illustrations are from the world-renowned artist, Boydell, and others, and are, for beauty 
and expression of character, unsurpassed in excellence. e paper is of fine quality, and toned, 
and the presswork is done on the Caxton Press of Messrs. Sherman & Co. 


Although the expense has been very great, we have concluded to make the experiment of put- 
ting the work at an exceedingly low price, relying on large sales instead of large profits. 


The work will be issued in 20 Parts, each part containing Two Large Handsome L[llustrations, 
at 30 cents per Part. 


THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 


In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is only $9 00. The 
work will be sold only by subscription. Address 


BAKER, DAVIS, & CO., 


Agents Wanted. Philadelphia. 


9-5 10-5 


ONE DOLLAR PER DAY. 


THE ATLAS HOTEL, 


(LIMITED,) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Fifty-second Street and Elm Avenue. 
EDUCATORS’ CENTENNIAL HEADQUARTERS. 


1776 1876 


Conducted on the European plan, will accommodate 4,000 guests. Itis located at the centre of 
Railroad and Telegraph communication, within one hundred yards of the Exhibition Grounds, 
and one hundred and fifty yards of the New Depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with street cars 
passing the door constantly, to all parts of the city. 


For Circulars and other Information, address 
JOHN CRUMP, Chairman 
Of Atlas Hotel, (limited) Philadelphia. 


9-4 9-5 


SUMMER BOARD AT THE SEASIDE. 





A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Tue subscriber would announce to his friends and patrons and the public, that his house is 
again open to receive a few first-class summer boarders who desire a quiet, homelike place, and 
every attention paid which will make it pleasant and attractive. 


Boats for pleasure seekers. Fishing parties acconimodated at short notice. 


References given, and a personal interview or references required. For terms, address 


LEVI W. THRALL, 
Cullford, New Haven County, Conn. 

















